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Foreword 


Since the study of history has been reshaped and redefined by the Three Horse- 
men (Horsepersons?) of CLASS, RACE, and GENDER, military writing has been 
particularly influenced by this development. Its conventional, operational and 
institutional focuses have been fundamentally challenged by a “new military 
history,” by now itself three quarters of a century old, that uses warfare as a back- 
ground and framework for the study of everything else, from politics to cookery, 
from social structure to theology. 

The relationships of these approaches remain subjects of discussion and 
debate, ranging in tone from collegial to consternation. Issues involving class has 
been fully integrated, indeed welcomed, into operational/institutional history. 
A question raised from antiquity in almost all cultures is whether some men by 
virtue of their occupation, position, or character objectively less or more suita- 
ble as combatants? In particular, understanding the experience of mass war as it 
extended from 1789 to 1918, and arguably to the present, has made this a compre- 
hensive central issue, one providing a structural and intellectual synergy to many 
a book and article. 

Unlike class, the interrelationships between race/gender and operational/ 
institutional perspectives are fraught with discrepancies. This is in spite of 
Joanna Bourke’s perceptive argument in Wounding the World that “War and peace 
are no longer highly differentiated zones in British and American societies” —and 
by extension other industrial/electronic societies as well. War may have become 
“fun” as Bourke mordantly asserts—but where gender identity is concerned the 
fun remains differentiated. Specifically—and centrally—gender identity remains 
fundamentally dichotomous at war’s sharp end of ground combat, where women 
are unquestioningly accepted only in the esoteric field of combat science fiction. 
Even there, women are presented as literal superheroines or in terms of supra- 
normal abilities along the lines of Joss Whedon’s Buffy the vampire slayer or 
the women of S.M. Stirling’s dystopian Draka culture. Even in David Drake’s 
Hammer’s Slammers, the most successful gender-blended combat Special Force’s 
physical and psychological specifics are ignored or sidestepped. Michael Grant 
has recently published an alternative history series in which American women 
were draft-eligible in World War II. Front Lines is, however, essentially Hammer’s 
Slammers with Garands instead of AFVs—successful on its own terms only if the 
matrix is accepted as a given. 

The current cultural approach to race has an opposite problem: If gender is 
encysted, race tends—intentionally or not—to define works in which it is included, 
whatever may be their intention. Consideration of melanin and epicanthic folds 
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overshadows the themes of war and warmaking. William A. Bowers et al., Black 
Soldier, White Army: the 24th Infantry Regiment in Korea, published in 1996 by 
the official Center of Military History, is a classic example. Counterpoints include 
the histories of the Second World War’s 92" Division in Italy by W. M. Hammond 
and Daniel Gibrom. It is no insult to these solid works to suggest their opera- 
tional elements are on the whole obscured by racial themes and memes. Useful 
examples can also be drawn from popular culture. The “Magnificent Seven” as 
reconfigured for the 2016 remake of the 1958 original significantly reshape the 
story line and its subtext. Group identity and intersectionality are sufficiently 
influential to maintain this pattern —probably to enhance it across the cultural 
and intellectual boards. 

Bobby Wintermute and David Ulbrich step into these historical and histo- 
riographic contexts in Race and Gender in Modern Western Warfare. Their book 
is the outgrowth, in part, of their individual monographic studies the U.S. Army 
Medical Department and U.S. Marine Corps biography. Both authors have likewise 
drawn heavily on their experiences and teaching techniques gleaned from more 
two decades as instructors in online programs at Norwich University and in brick- 
n-mortar institutions like Queens College-CUNY and Rogers State University. 

Their book is welcome because it does exactly what the two authors say it 
does: presenting the overlapped and intertwined relationships of racial and 
gender identities to warmaking. There is a refreshing absence of the polemics and 
cheeseparing that inform too many works on tactics and gender. Quite the con- 
trary, the authors resist temptations to engage other scholarly works in fine points 
of debate and arcana, yet at the same time they do not sacrifice main themes vital 
to a process of grafting new perspectives onto an old matrix. Rather than make 
gender and race the foci of their structure, Wintermute and Ulbrich use the opera- 
tional and institutional frameworks that enable synthesizing new ideas and data 
with their conventional counterparts, and that enables editing that INTEGRATES 
race and gender with warmaking, as opposed to using warmaking as a backdrop 
for discussions of race and gender. 

Wintermute and Ulbrich bite the bullet in affirming the position that warfare 
is a sufficiently established, structured, complex matrix that any fresh perspec- 
tives will be best understood when considered within the established matrix, as 
opposed to innovative material being privileged as demanding complete revi- 
sion. A major problem of the relationship between the “new military history” and 
the “traditional” approach was (and in good part is) the question of “who’s the 
windshield and who’s the bug.” Instead of a distracting and unwinnable struggle 
for mastery, this book offer not so much a dialectic but a synergy enabling both 
“new” and “traditional” perspectives to demonstrate strengths, shortcomings, 
and errors. 
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Wintermute and Ulbrich bite another bullet in emphasizing modern western 
warfare. Aside from the fact that their own scholarly works spring from these tem- 
poral and regional areas, race and gender have been correspondingly significant 
in western work on war, whether or not the authors’ or practitioners’ self-reflection 
included notions of race or gender. Cultural assumptions embedded in tradi- 
tional military history need to be teased out of the texts in ways exemplified by 
this book. 

The text is well executed. Wintermute and Ulbrich merit praise for having 
the intellectual self-discipline to separate race and gender where appropriate. 
Too many of the works of this kind tend to link the “Revisionist” subjects at 
the expense of clarity. The reference apparatus for understanding the historio- 
graphic trends is also solid—thus, making the book a valuable guide to further 
study. The work’s format, structure, and compact size makes it a natural choice 
as collateral reading for courses in military history and war in society, enabling 
new approaches to be readily plugged into standard syllabi without risking the 
“cuckoo in the nest” syndrome. Adherents of the traditional approaches will 
appreciate this possibility; and general readers will appreciate the work’s wider 
contributions to the seminal issues of race and gender as they relate to wars and 
the societies THAT fight those wars. 

Dennis E. Showalter 


Preface 


Background 


This book had its genesis over a decade ago. It evolved out of years of publishing, 
teaching, and developing courses on the intersections of warfare and cultural 
constructions of identity. The creative process has been an odyssey of historio- 
graphical discovery for both of us. Race and Gender in Modern Western Warfare 
(RGMWW) is intended to introduce readers to some of the most critical scholar- 
ship in the War and Society field. In so doing, the histories of race and gender can 
enrich military history and vice versa. 

In brief, RGMWW accepts that state-sanctioned and non-governmental vio- 
lence are integral, albeit tragic, parts of the human condition, and that conflicts 
always result in suffering made more horrific by embedded cultural markers. We 
cannot deny that there will always and should always be a prominent place in the 
larger field of military history for “battle and leader” studies. Even so, by incor- 
porating cultural history — in particular the history and theory associated with 
gender and race - the future of military history as an intellectual discipline resid- 
ing on the cutting edge of the larger historical profession can be assured.’ 

With these premises as a backdrop, our book examines why constructions of 
gender and racial identities are transformed by war, and why they in turn influ- 
ence the nature of military institutions and conflicts. By focusing on the modern 
Western world, this project begins by introducing the contours of race and gender 
theories as they have evolved and how they are employed by historians, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and other scholars. We blend chronological narrative with 
analysis and historiography as our books takes readers through a series of case 
studies, ranging from the early nineteenth century to the Global War of Terror. 
The purpose throughout is not merely to create a list of “great moments” in race 
and gender in military history, but rather to fashion a meta-landscape from which 
readers can learn to identify for themselves the disjunctures, flaws, and critical 
synergies in traditional memory and history of what has hitherto been portrayed 
as a largely monochrome and male-exclusive military experience. Indeed, our 
introductory text fills a void because its addresses race and gender as inquiries 
more than merely sub-categories of the “New Military History.” In recent years, 


1 For two very recent examples of cutting edge cultural methodologies in military history, see 
Matthew S. Muehlbauer and David J. Ulbrich, eds, The Routledge History of Global War and Society 
(Routledge, 2018); and Kara Dixon Wuic, ed., The Routledge History of Gender, War, and the U.S. 
Military (Routledge, 2017). 
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several military history textbooks have strived to stretch the limitations of the tra- 
ditional “great battles perspective.”? In addition to Jeremy Black’s works in this 
area, there are a few other historiographic treatments, such as Robert Citino’s 
article “Military Histories Old and New: A Reintroduction” in American Historical 
Review, Matthew Hughes and William J. Philpott’s anthology Palgrave Advances 
in Modern Military History, and most recently Stephen Morillo and Michael F. 
Pavkovic’s textbook What is Military History, that target broader audiences and 
demonstrate how military history stands as a legitimate field of academic research 
and philosophical discourse.’ 

Yet there is no extant treatment of the balances how and why race and gender 
are contingent constructions of identities in modern warfare. RGMWW directly 
addresses these shortcomings and thus becomes the benchmark for future syn- 
theses of race and gender into the historical study of warfare. As such, our text 
could be assigned in surveys of modern military history in Europe or the United 
Sates, courses on war and society, seminars on the World Wars or imperialism, 
and graduate colloquia on military, race, or gender historiography. Our text could 
likewise serve a primer for public and uniformed audiences who want or need to 
address questions about race and gender absent elsewhere. Too few traditional 
military history monographs, let alone textbooks, expose readers to the ideas of 
Joan Wallach Scott, Mady Wechsler Segal, Barbara Ehrenreich, Cynthia Enloe, 
Jean Bethke Elshtain, Joanna Bourke, George Frederickson, Joshua Goldstein, or 
Benedict Anderson.“ No doubt for many the reason is a question of relevance; 


2 For example, see Wayne E. Lee, Waging War: Conflict, Culture, and Innovation in World History 
(Oxford, 2015); and Matthew S. Muehlbauer and David J. Ulbrich, Ways of War: American Military 
History from the Colonial Era to the Twentieth-First Century, 2nd ed. (Routledge, 2017). 

3 See; Jeremy Black, Rethinking Military History (Routledge, 2004); Jeremy Black, War and 
the Cultural Turn (Polity, 2011); Robert M. Citino, “Military Histories Old and New: A Reintro- 
duction,” American Historical Review 112:4 (October 2007), 1070-1090; Stephen Morillo with 
Michael F. Pavkovic, What is Military History, 3rd ed. (Polity, 2017); and Matthew Hughes and 
William J. Philpott, eds., Palgrave Advances in Modern Military History (Palgrave McMillan, 
2006). 

4 Joanna Bourke has published several relevant books, including the seminal Dismembering the 
Male: Men’s Bodies, Britain, and the Great War (University of Chicago Press, 1996), and more 
recently Wounding the World: Hoe the Military and War-Play Invade Our Lives (Virago, 2014); 
Joan Wallach Scott, “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,” American Historical 
Review 91 (December 1986): 1053-75; Mady Wechsler Segal, “Women’s Military Roles Cross- 
Nationally: Past, Present, and Future,” Gender & Society 9 (December 1995): 757-75; Barbara 
Ehrenreich, Blood Rites: Origins and History of the Passions of War (Metropolitan, 1998); Jean 
Bethke Elshtain, Women and War (Basic Books, 1987); George Frederickson, Racism: A Short 
History (Princeton University Press, 2002); Joshua S. Goldstein, War and Gender: How Gender 
Shapes the War System and Vice Versa (Cambridge University Press, 2001), Edward Said, Culture 
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that is to say, convinced of the power of the narrative form, or instinctively 
skeptical of any attempt to impose cultural imperatives on their own form, or 
untrained in modes of analyses required to grapple with race or gender, many 
conventional or traditional authors hesitate to go there. Among these, John Lynn 
stands as one notable exception. Fortunately for our craft, the growing War and 
Society field is following Lynn’s “marching orders” from that now twenty-one- 
year-old article he published in the Journal of Military History, which was fol- 
lowed in 2008 when he published a monograph on women in early modern Euro- 
pean warfare.’ 

RGMWW thus opens students and scholars interested in military history to 
discoveries that war, military institutions, and traditions are far more than place- 
holders for operational narratives, gripping though these may be. They move 
beyond realizations of the timelessness of warfare with its full fury and horror 
to further understand why those who practice and study conflicts are so commit- 
ted to preventing it from breaking free from the constraints that attempt to hold 
it in check. Students look at soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen in any era; 
and, thanks to the microscopic lens of cultural analysis, they see a little bit of 
themselves and their world residing in the persons and places of the distant past. 
And as the United States and its allies enter, at the time of this writing, the seven- 
teenth year of combat operations in the Middle East, the need to understand the 
limits and costs of military power and the wages of war are more important now 
than ever. For us, adding analyses of race and gender into the methodological 
mix yields pivotal insights into experience and conduct of warfare, and into the 
epistemological reasons for what historians have chosen to ignore or emphasis 
in scholarship. 

Itseemslikealmostyesterday when webeganteachinganonlinesummercourse 
on Race and Gender in Military History for Norwich University’s Masters of Military 
History (MMH) program in 2007. The class was conceived as a modest introduction 
to twentieth century conflicts viewed through the two lenses of race and gender 
theory. This arrangement benefitted from guaranteed regular enrollments. At the 
same time, though, there was no assurance that any student would take the course 
or its subject matter seriously. This was a period, in the 2000s, when concepts of 
race and gender were still being dismissed or discounted by many people pursuing 
degrees in the field of military history. “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” (DADT) was the law 


and Imperialism (Vintage, 1994); and Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on 
the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (Verso, 1998). 

5 John A. Lynn, “The Embattled Future of Academic Military History,” Journal of Military History 
61:4 (October, 1997), 777-789; and John A. Lynn II, Women, Armies, and Warfare in Early Modern 
Europe (Cambridge University Press, 2008). 
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of the land, and resistance toward women entering the combat support branches 
(let alone the combat arms specializations) was still high, even several years after 
the opening of the Iraq War. Despite the tremendous effort within the American 
military since the end of the Second World War to eliminate racial discrimination, 
the toxic residue of the Jim Crow Army continued to survive, albeit increasingly 
in the shadows. The practice of profiling and dehumanizing America’s enemies 
with tired old racial tropes continued to flourish as evinced by cultural slurs and 
assumptions about America’s enemies in Middle East. 

Looking back, we expected that the course might wither and die, considering 
the general preferences for operational history among the student base in the 
MMH Program at Norwich. 

We were wrong. 

For several years, the Race and Gender course attracted a full roster of stu- 
dents, young and old, male and female, active duty and reservists and civilians. 
Many students professed that they entered the course because of the limited offer- 
ings for this final academic seminar stage. Others did so because they thought the 
work load would be smaller than for a more “traditional” military history course. 
Some assumed that the course would be an exercise in politicized agendas that 
had little bearing on the outcome of battles or motivations of combatants. Not 
everyone took to what they considered watering down of the traditional histories 
of warfare. We both recall the encounters with skeptical students who rebelled 
against the very idea that race or gender matters for the military historian. A few 
students could not make the leap, instead allowing their pre-existing cognitive 
and philosophical perspectives to distract them from engaging their chosen fields 
of study in new and stimulating ways. 

In almost every case, however, our course succeeded in convincing our stu- 
dents that “this stuff matters” — that cultural frameworks, along with awareness 
of class and ideology, do enhance our understanding of conflict and the struc- 
tures of military institutions and traditions. Most students soon recognized their 
blind spots and misperceptions, and then buckled down for the duration of the 
seminar. In these early years, the Race and Gender in Military History course was 
both a demanding experience and a tremendous opportunity for us as freshly 
minted Ph.D.’s in history. More than anything else, teaching the course validated 
how important, indeed imperative, it was to bring a fresh appreciation for social 
and cultural methodologies of history to students primarily interested in more 
traditional approaches to military history. Even though so many of American mil- 
itary personnel taking this course were living through history in the making and 
serving in the most diverse military force in American history in terms of gender, 
ethnicity, religious observance, and sexual orientation, these students may have 
never considered the multifaceted historical dynamics that underpin their own 
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experiences. A history course geared toward war and the military experience, 
privileging how racial and gendered stereotypes, modalities, and perceptions 
affect the context of conflict and violence, while also determining policy and doc- 
trine, was something completely new to this segment of students. 

The combination of many successes and a few failures prompted us to expand 
the scope of the Race and Gender in Military History course to a full eleven-week 
seminar for Norwich, which we created in 2009. Along the way, Bob Wintermute 
revised the course further, adapting first it into a fourteen-week undergraduate 
seminar, and then a graduate seminar, for use at his home institution in the City 
University of New York. New readings and assignments followed in regular revi- 
sions. This course has thus proven to be a living, growing experience, evolving as 
new trends in scholarship emerge. 


Intent 


After years of creating, writing, and revising the course, we decided the time 
was right to develop a textbook based on the Norwich course. This book, Race 
and Gender in Modern Western Warfare, familiarizes readers with why and how 
cultural constructions of identity are transformed by war and how they in turn 
influence the nature of military institutions and conflicts. Beyond the topics of 
race and gender in the title, our book delves into issues of sexuality, ethnicity, 
class, health, ideology, and others to demonstrate that studying race and gender 
requires additional modes of analysis.° 

The book largely emphasizes the Western perspective in matters of war 
and society related to race and gender. We are both by training Occidentalists 
and Modernists — that is to say, our frames of reference are tied to Western and 
American historical experiences ranging from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
twenty-first century. Thus our focus on the Modern Western warfare is a delib- 
erate choice, but not one that seeks to celebrate or privilege Western societies 
predicated on delusional premises about inherent superiority. Quite the contrary, 
we accept the premise that modern Western warfare is fraught with atrocities, 
genocides, and other horrifying wartime acts that nullify any claims to excep- 
tionalism. Moreover, Non-Western or Pre-Modern warfare should certainly not be 
ignored. Both deserve the attention of specialists trained in those frameworks, 


6 For a monograph that blends the histories of race, health, culture, medicine, progressivism, 
gender, sexuality, imperialism, and the U.S. Army into a single “war and society” study, see 
Bobby A. Wintermute, Public Health and the U.S. Military: A History of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, 1818-1917 (Routledge, 2010). 
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who can engage the roles of race and gender, as well as the correlating construc- 
tions of sexuality and ethnicity, in shaping historical memory. Far more so, that is, 
than two scholars trying to say something meaningful far outside their fields and 
consequently doing more harm than good by risking the reinforcing of ingrained 
prejudices. We don’t want that outcome!’ 

What we can say with certainty is this: Variations of the “West is Best” truisms 
and “Might Makes Right” polemics appear so often in books and classrooms as to 
become predictable and, worse still, dangerous. The interpretations sometimes 
expose readers to apologists for neoconservative interventionism, hagiographers 
of great (wealthy, male) commanders, cheerleaders for consensus interpretations, 
proponents of the New Imperialism, devotees to “lost cause” myths, deniers of 
genocides, and others. Such narratives can be traced as far in the past as Hero- 
dotus’ prejudiced cultural portrayal of the Persians.’ This is not to say, however, 
that such interpretations completely ignored race and gender. To wit, one needs 
only look to the most extreme case of Adolf Hitler’s Germany to see how these two 
identities were contorted to legitimize the superiority of Nazi “self” versus the 
inferiority of the non-Aryan “other.”? 

These approaches share some common threads. They fail to address their 
ideological, methodological, and sometime xenophobic premises regarding 
race and gender because any careful scrutiny might make their conclusion feel 
uncomfortable or expose their epistemologies as fabrications. Indeed, opening 
up candid inquiries relating to race and gender can hardly be answered, let alone 
be asked, by those historians so entrenched in tropes of Eurocentrism or Amer- 
ican exceptionalism. In addition to blind spots in logic and evidence, ignoring 
race- and gender-conscious considerations could likewise mean risking defeats 
in real-world conflicts or failures to establish any stable peace that follows those 
conflicts. Either case can have tragic consequences. 


7 For expert surveys of the historiography of non-Western war and society, see Kenneth M. 
Swope, “War and Society in East Asia,” Richard A. Ruth, “War and Society in Southeast Asia,” 
Kaushik Roy, “War and Society in South Asia,” Eileen Ryan, “War and Society in the Middle East 
and North Africa,” Bruce Vandervort and Marilyn Zilli, “War and Societh in Sub-Saharan Africa,” 
and Ellen Tillman, “War and Society in Latin America,” all in Muehlbauer and Ulbrich, The Rou- 
tledge History of Global War and Society. 

8 Two examples of books offering interpretations from European and American exceptionlist 
biases are Victor Davis Hanson, Carnage and Culture: Landmark Battles in the Rise of Western 
Power (Doubleday, 2001); and Max Boot, Savage of War of Peace: Small Wars and the Rise of 
American Power (Basic Books, 2002). Both authors are also neo-conservative in their outlooks. 
9 Chapter 6 on the Second World War on the Eastern Front delves into the twisted racial and 
gendered discourses espoused in Nazi Germany. 
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In the face of entrenched traditional military historiography, our book 
unmasks several incomplete, if not flawed, assumptions embedded in European 
and American perceptions of “self” in conflicts with the “others,” vis-a-vis 
phobias, platitudes, and stereotypes of race and gender. Several case studies 
demonstrate how and why these notions decisively influenced the causes, 
conduct, and consequences of wars. We devote several chapters, for example, to 
the comparative racisms and sexisms in Pacific War and the Eastern Front during 
the Second World War, and to the Vietnam War and the Mau Mau Rebellion 
during the Cold War. Apart from redressing several interpretative voids in mili- 
tary historiography, our book also serves as a call for those scholars specializing 
in race and gender to grapple with the roles that wars have played in the ebb and 
flow between cultural change and continuity. 

Put simply but not simplistically: race and gender have affected wars and 
the societies that fought them. And the inverse is true because wars and the soci- 
eties that fought them have also altered the constructions of race and gender. 
These intertwined causal relationships were rarely tidy or rational — too often 
resulted in different degrees or kinds of race- or gender-based discrimination and 
sometimes with appalling consequences. Even so, causal relationships did and 
do exist just the same. Herein lies the discourse that our book tries to dissect 
and analyze. 

Another point here: it is not possible, let alone desirable, to attempt to 
examine all relevant case studies and every condition related to race and gender 
as applied to military history. Both of us made hard choices when it came to decid- 
ing which case studies to include, and which to omit. Those making the cut, as 
it were, reflect our own particular interests, biases, and training. Ideally, readers 
will use this text, not as the final word on the intersection of race, gender, and 
war, but rather as a tool to help raise awareness of how and why specific themes 
and conditions described herein may be used to evaluate similar examples within 
the scope of any particular interest or specialty. 


Content 


On to the book Race and Gender in Modern Western Warfare itself. Chapter One 
serves as an introduction to the theoretical and applied foundations of race and 
gender as conceptual tools for military historians and other types of historians. 
Broad definitions of both race and gender are placed within their historiographi- 
cal contexts. By introducing key concepts from critical voices in the development 
of race and gender studies, readers are presented with the analytical tools to 
examine their own perceptions of the military past. 
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Chapter Two presents race and gender as historical and social construc- 
tions that determine and are affected by events taking place around them. The 
focus here is on the nineteenth century, although some of the discussion occurs 
a century or more before, chronologically. Largely European in its scope, the 
chapter introduces concepts like the so-called “Cult of Domesticity,” gender 
inversion and martial masculinity, Lamarckian evolution, racial hierarchies, and 
anti-Semitism as social concepts 

Chapter Three turns to race and gender as critical facets of the nineteenth 
century’s New Imperialism. After surveying the theoretical connections between 
the three concepts, closer attention is focused on the British case study in India, 
and its connections to military institutions and martial masculinity. In addition 
to considering the Contagious Diseases Act of 1864 as a strictly gendered imperial 
policy, issues of racial exceptionalism in India and Africa are considered, includ- 
ing the “Martial Races” construct. Racial exceptionalism in the United States is 
discussed as well, with Western Expansion introduced as an expansive imperial- 
istic policy at the expense of Native Americans and other groups. These threads of 
racial exceptionalism and masculine supremacy are followed through the Span- 
ish-American War into the Philippines and ultimately, China. 

Chapter Four offers a detailed exploration of gender ideologies and con- 
structs active in the First World War. After setting up the common and unique 
aspects of gender politics and identity in each of the major combatants, it exam- 
ines wartime nationalism and masculinity during the conflict’s first two years. 
Elan Vital, morale and motivation in the trenches, and the issue of atrocities in 
Belgium are among the factors considered. In a separate discussion of the second 
half of the war, labor and gender come into focus, including the evolving role 
and responsibilities of German women in an ever more desperate home front. 
Additional sections are devoted to sexuality and the state, the place of discipline 
in the Allied armies, the male body as a contested space, and the issue of homo- 
sociality and perceptions of same-sex wartime liaisons as introduced through 
popular culture. 

Chapter Five, in its focus on race and the First World War, counters the con- 
ventional argument that so much literature and historiography has characterized 
this conflict as one dominated by evolving concepts and perceptions of gender 
roles and identities. Actually the war was just as clearly defined by concepts of 
racial and ethnic exceptionalism and prejudice. Following a short introduction 
to the different concepts regarding national identity promoted in each nation, 
the chapter considers the role of non-white troops and ethnic white minorities in 
England, France, the United States, the Ottoman Empire, and Germany as means 
of clarifying racial assumptions among Caucasians in the upper tiers of cultural 
hierarchies. 
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Chapter Six is devoted to a pair of case studies — the Nazi-Soviet War with the 
parallel war against Europe’s Jews during the Second World War; and the Asia-Pa- 
cific War from 1931 until 1945. For many decades, popular authors and scholars 
alike have built careers and reputations by espousing the “Good Wehrmacht” 
thesis and playing to public obsession with the armies of the Third Reich and 
their purported “coolness.” Debunking this myth reminiscent of the American 
Civil War’s “lost cause” trope stands among most distressing challenges facing 
modern military historians. Using cultural constructions of race and gender as 
lenses for analyzing policies, attitudes, and actions of the German state and its 
military provide invaluable means of stripping away the layers of romanticized 
half-truths. The other case study in Chapter Six turns to evaluate race and gender 
in the Second World War on the Asian continent and the Pacific basin. John 
Dower’s thesis in War without Mercy paved the way for more than three decades 
of scholarship building on his argument that racism affected the conduct of all 
levels of war and experience in these regions. Subsequent studies have also noted 
the prominent effects of gender on the home and battle fronts. Although delving 
mostly into Japanese and American perspectives, the roles of race and gender of 
the Chinese, Koreas, Filipinos, and British also receive due consideration. The 
calculated appropriation of racist and chauvinist dogmas made the conflict in 
Asia and the Pacific as brutal in scope and context as the conflict on the Eastern 
Front in Europe. 

Chapter Seven shifts to comparative examinations of the belligerent nation’s 
home front experience vis-a-vis gender, race, and sexuality. The United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, German, and Japan are filtered through Mady 
Segal’s sociological model of military necessity to determine the erosion of their 
respective gender norms during Second World War. Race relations likewise under- 
went significant wartime changes in these nations, some for better, others for 
worse. In the cases of gender and race, however, the changes within hierarchies 
or adapted roles were affected by internal values and external military exigencies. 

Chapter Eight picks up with America’s post-war efforts to return to normalcy 
and the attendant racial, gender, and sexual conflicts in the U.S. military estab- 
lishment and American society as a whole. The beginnings of national movements 
for Civil Rights and Women’s Rights can also be seen. Meanwhile, this normalcy 
was then unexpectedly plunged in another war in Asia. This reignited the chal- 
lenges of juxtaposing race and gender in a war against the supposedly inferior 
yellow race. The rising threats of communism and Soviet Union added ideological 
and military factors to existing racial, gender, and sexual tensions that evolved 
into what history has labeled the “Cold War.” 

Chapter Nine briefly summarizes some general historical models of decol- 
onization that may or may not emphasize race or gender in explicit ways. Then 
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the chapter turns to a pair of case studies in decolonization: The Mau Mau Rebel- 
lion in Kenya during the 1950s, and the Vietnam Wars in Southeast Asia from 
1945 to 1975. The British leadership, although infected by racism, did not miss 
the fact that exploiting gender roles in Kenya could hurt the Mau Mau’s efforts 
to gain independence from the Commonwealth. The same could not be said for 
the French and Americans who, blinded by stunningly high degrees of racism 
and chauvinism and by unwavering faith in technology and firepower, underes- 
timated the Vietnamese ability to mobilize and fight a war of liberation and uni- 
fication. Indeed, theirs was a “total war” effort versus the French and American 
“limited war” efforts. This chapter also explores racial and gender influences on 
politics and culture internal to the U.S. military and American society during the 
turbulent decade of the 1960s. 

Finally, apart from compiling conclusions about race and gender in modern 
warfare, Chapter 10 forms as an epilogue for the entire book: picking up with 
the U.S. military in the post-Vietnam years, commenting on the racial and gender 
factors in recent genocides, and examining the impacts on race and gender con- 
structions during seemingly endless conflicts in the Middle East. All these topics 
remain controversial and fluid because changes occur in military and civilian 
institutions so very quickly and often without warning. Race and gender, together 
with ethnicity and sexuality, have played complex, if confusing, parts in how and 
why wars are fought in the post-modern and post-colonial eras. 
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1 Western Warfare as a Crucible for Constructions 
of Race and Gender 


Scope and Conceptual Frameworks 


The concepts of race and gender as categories of social and biological differentiation 
have become so ingrained in our lives that many take their perceived legitimacy for 
granted. In both cases, the terms have developed their own taxonomies of meaning, 
with different levels of value and definition attached to them. “Gender” has come 
to signify both the physical aspects of identity based upon sexual characteristics, 
as well as the behavioral norms associated with each sex as assigned by society 
and nature. In turn, “race” identifies biological difference related to several physi- 
cal aspects, including skin color, stature, hair type, and other physical indicators, 
as well as language groups, cultural norms and practices, physical predisposition 
to certain illnesses, and other less-readily identifiable factors. At their core, both 
“race” and “gender” exist as terms used to connote subjective difference — real and 
imagined, for good and for ill — between sectors of the human population. In turn, 
this creation of difference, the categorization of an “us” and an “other,” is critical 
to the establishment of formal and informal social and cultural roles. These roles 
are in turn accorded certain legitimacy, forming the bedrock of power relationships 
and hierarchical entitlements in societies. In other words, we perceive ourselves 
and those like “us” in certain ways because of certain social categories and geolog- 
ical characteristics, while also perceiving “others,” because of their different social 
categories and biological characteristics. We all see ourselves and others through 
particular lenses tinted by racial, gendered, and behavioral assumptions, which 
affect our beliefs, actions, and policies to varying degrees. 

“Race” and “gender” are absolutely central to our understanding of ourselves 
and our relative statuses in society. In their most basic sense, they are unchangeable 
characteristics and markers not only signifying basic physical difference, but also a 
complex skein of real and imagined social roles both rooted in tradition and are con- 
stantly in flux. While these roles are generally recognized and understood, all too 
frequently this takes the form of uncomfortable stereotype and imagined identity. 
Perhaps it is a signal difference of Western cultures that these roles and norms are 
constantly debated and renegotiated, in recognition of the impacts of technology 
and information on our society. Or maybe it is a process that is older than our own 
short-lived perceptions of identity based on national origin.’ 


1 For more on constructions of self and others, see Anderson, Imagine Communities. See also 
Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837, rev. ed. (Yale University Press, 2009); George 
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On the whole, race and gender exist on at least three planes of cognitive per- 
ception. First, they are both related to physical conditions and factors. Gender 
identity in large part is related to the possession of specific sexual organs and 
physical conditions; and racial identity is also largely related to the possession 
of specific physical characteristics related to the point of inherited biological 
origin. Second, aside from the immediate effects of these physical characteris- 
tics, there are no other significant emotional and cognitive differences between 
the sexes and different racial types. Third, those differences which are identified 
and presented are socially and culturally constructed — in essence, the various 
“characteristics” and “identities” associated with race and gender are created by 
societies to reflect cultural norms and power relationships.’ In short, “race” and 
“gender” are socially constructed forms of identity that, while tied to the percep- 
tion of physical difference, more accurately reflect both individual and commu- 
nal negotiations of status and value in specific cultures. 

Based on the assumptions fleshed out in this introduction and applied in later 
chapters, Race and Gender in Modern Western Warfare fills a gap in existing literature 
associated with three fields: the histories of race, gender, and war. Building upon the 
intellectual foundation of the “war and society” and “new military history”? schools, 
we seek to craft a synthetic primer for understanding how social constructions of 
identity are transformed by war, and how they in turn influence the nature of military 
institutions. Largely focused upon Western case studies, we begin by introducing to 
the contours of race and gender theories as they have evolved and are employed by 


L. Mosse, Nationalism and Sexuality: Respectability and Abnormal Sexuality in Modern Europe 
(Howard Fertig, 1985); Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks (Grove Press, 1998); and Michael 
Billig, Banal Nationalism (Sage, 1995). Nationalism is an ism that can be as powerful in its influ- 
ence of actions and attitudes as racism or sexism. 

2 For theoretical overviews of race and gender, see Ivan Hannaford, Race: The History of an Idea in 
the West (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996); Frederickson, Racism; Judith Butler, Gender Trouble, 
2nd ed. (Routledge, 1999); and Judith Halberstam, Female Masculinity (Duke University Press, 1998). 
3 A long-running commentary, if not debate, about “war and society” and the “new military 
history” can be found in Russell F. Weigley, ed., New Dimensions in Military History: An Anthology 
(Presidio Press, 1975); Richard H. Kohn, “The Social History of the American Soldier: A Review 
and Prospectus for Research,” American Historical Review 86 (June 1981): 553-67; Edward M. 
Coffman, “The New American Military History,” Military Affairs 48 (January 1984): 1-5; Peter 
Karsten, “The ‘New’ American Military History: A Map of the Territory, Explored and Unex- 
plored,” American Quarterly 36 (1984): 389-418; John Shy, “The Cultural Approach to the History 
of War,” Journal of Military History 57 (October 1993): 13-26; Jeremy Black, “Determinisms and 
Other Issues,” Journal of Military History 68 (October 2004): 1217-32; Morillo with Pavkovic, What 
is Military History?; and Citino, “Militaries Old and New,” 1070-90. 
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historians, anthropologists, sociologists, literary critics, and other groups.’ We then 
apply a mixed chronological narrative and analytical historiography to a series of 
case studies, ranging from nineteenth century conflicts through the Global War on 
Terror. Exploring how and why constructions of race and gender existed before, 
transformed during, and resettled after specific conflicts provide useful springboards 
to understanding critical fault lines of race and gender identity and perceptions. Mil- 
itary conflicts function like seismic ruptures, rendering said fault lines visible, laying 
bare deeper cultural and social assumptions. Accordingly, this book should not be 
viewed as an attempt to simply create a list of “great moments in race and gender 
during wartime.” Rather we hope to help our readers envision a meta-landscape in 
which they may identify for themselves disjunctures, flaws, and critical synergies 
in the traditional memory/history of a largely monochrome/male-exclusive military 
experience. Considering that war is accepted as the most complex and perhaps most 
significant human interaction, it is remarkable that so much of its history in the West 
has been predicated on its being a singular gender-based phenomenon, with little 
consideration of the impact of ethnic and racial based motivators for accelerating 
the level and breadth of violence toward enemy combatants and civilian communi- 
ties. The final chapter considers the current challenges that Western societies face in 
imposing social diversity and tolerance on statist military structures, in the face of 
both strong public opposition (at times) and ongoing military conflict. 


The Origins of Race 


What is “Race”? Is it a legitimate classification schema, or is it a flawed tool for 
assigning difference according to rules and factors established by one group 
seeking to preserve a status quo against others? In his book “Race” is a Four-Letter 
Word, anthropologist C. Loring Brace adopts a two-tiered method of account- 
ing for real physical difference and the cultural need for assigning difference. 


4 For other examples of how anthropology, sociology, psychology, ideology, biology, or literary 
criticism can be used to enrich the study of warfare, see also Ehrenreich, Blood Rites; Eric J. 
Leed, No Man’s Land: Combat and Identity in World War I (Cambridge University Press, 1979); 
Elshtain, Women and War; Paul Fussell, The Great War and Modern Memory (Oxford University 
Press, 1976); Samuel Hynes, The Soldier’s Tale: Bearing Witness to a Modern War (Penguin, 1998); 
J. Glenn Gray, The Warriors: Reflections on Men in Battle (Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1959); 
George L. Mosse, Fallen Soldiers: Reshaping the Memory of the World Wars (Oxford University 
Press, 1990); Modris Eckstein, Rites of Spring: The Great War and the Birth of the Modern Age 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1989); Andrew D. Evans, Anthropology and War: World War I and the Science 
of Race in Germany (University of Chicago Press, 2010); and Goldstein, War and Gender. 
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He is careful to note that, with few exceptions, “race” was an unknown concept 
throughout much of human experience. 

Drawing on ideas of British biologist Julian Huxley in the 1930s, Brace rejects 
the use of “race” as a categorization of real physical difference in human beings. 
Instead he substitutes the term “clines” — itself a term used to demarcate degrees 
of variation in specific physical traits — to identify how human beings fit into 
different groups and subgroups separated by what are actually minor biological 
differences. These physical characteristics include, but are not limited to, skin 
color, tooth size, blood type, hair color, and the presence of a sickle-cell hemo- 
globin factor. Prior to the Age of Exploration, these various clines were almost 
overwhelmingly geographically centered in specific regions of the globe; and 
thus accounted for a perceptual differentiation between human populations that 
would later form the context for racial classification.’ 

Yet there remained the issue of differentiating populations from each other. 
Certainly, the Ancient Greeks and Romans considered themselves superior from 
other groups on the basis of race. Plato and Herodotus described the Greeks 
as a people separate from outsiders - “barbarians” being a term introduced to 
describe all non-Greeks — on the basis of their language, religious and cultural 
practices, and forms of governance. However, these differences were usually 
based upon cultural behaviors and perception, not physical difference.* What of 
the differences identified in the Old Testament, related to the divine punishment 
assigned the descendants of Noah’s son, Ham, following his attempt to shame his 
drunken, naked father? It appears Judeans and early Christians alike viewed this 
as a metaphysical parable, with Ham’s progeny interpreted as heretics and hea- 
thens, not sub-Saharan Africans.’ But then what of Roman identification of the 
Gauls, Celts, Germans, and other so-called barbarians as being inferior? Again, 
the emphasized difference was not predicated on racial characteristics, but on 
cultural factors — specifically the absence or weakness of legal and political insti- 
tutions (by Roman standards) in these areas as dictating their lesser status.® 

It becomes clear, therefore, upon closer study that “race” — as a classification 
scheme based upon physical difference alone — was an unfamiliar concept in the 


5 C. Loring Brace, “Race” is a Four-Letter Word: The Genesis of a Concept (Oxford University 
Press, 2005), 5-12. See also John P. Jackson and Nadine M. Weidman, eds., Race. Racism, and 
Science: Social Impact and Interaction (Rutgers University Press, 2005). 

6 Julie K. Ward and Tommy Lee Lott, Philosophers on Race: Critical Essays (Wiley-Blackwell, 
2002), 3-4. 

7 Genesis 9:21-27 (New International Version); and Hannaford, Race, 95. 

8 Hannaford, Race: The History of an Idea, 85. See also chapters in Meriam Eliav-Feldon, et al., 
eds. The Origins of Racism in the West (Cambridge University Press, 2009). 
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Ancient World. Even in the Middle Ages, race was not considered a significant 
factor establishing identity; religion served as a more precise defining “us” and 
“them.” Not until the Age of Exploration do we see racial identity begin to be 
defined as a means of categorization and classification. 

A second factor is the idea that individuals had relatively little contact with 
others outside of their own communities. For centuries most people lived very 
stationary lives, isolated on their farms and villages. With the exception of a 
small group of traders, pilgrims, and soldier-sailors, only rarely did individu- 
als, let alone large groups, travel more than a day’s distance from their homes. 
Accordingly, before the onset of the Age of Exploration, the overwhelming major- 
ity of humankind shared a rather homogenous view of the world and its inhab- 
itants. Aside from dialect and root language differences (which were far more 
common in the Middle Ages than we would expect today), religious identity, 
and the obvious class differences, Europeans considered the world to be popu- 
lated largely by persons with shared features and physiology. While there were 
accounts of persons and communities different from the Western European norm, 
these were treated as exotic travelogues, exaggerated by the teller to emphasize 
the fantastical experience of a world beyond the reach of the many. 

As noted, religious identity stood as a clear mark of difference, and thanks to the 
perennial conflict between the Muslim and and Christian worlds, became the chief 
indicator of difference in Medieval Europe. Terms like “Saracen,” “Muslim,” and 
“infidel” — all signifying Islamic religious identity — insinuated into the language of 
Western Europe as signifiers of difference from a perceived norm of religious con- 
formity. Considered heretics and apostates, Islamic peoples across the Mediterra- 
nean and North African basin were targeted by Christian soldier and priest alike for 
conversion, enslavement, even massacre on this slim margin of cultural difference. 

Interestingly, even in the face of direct exposure to persons of different 
physiological type, Europeans did not acknowledge any sense of racial differ- 
ence. Marco Polo, Ibn Batuta, and other travelers made no distinction of racial 
differentiation in their encounters throughout the Mideast, India, Asia, and 
beyond. As Brace notes in his study, this should not be taken as a mark of the 
observer’s lack of sophistication: “In fact, quite the opposite; and one could 
suggest that they actually recorded a more accurate picture of the world than the 
one that has subsequently become accepted because they were forced to see it 
as it is, rather than skip steps. ... The world of human biological variation, then, 
was perceived as a gradual phenomenon and not one comprised of discrete or 
distinct units.”? 


9 Brace, “Race,” 21. 
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The first step toward defining race as a concept followed hard on the heels 
of the discovery of the Americas. What was to be made of the inhabitants of this 
New World, a people living in ignorance of the rest of the world, apparently free of 
original sin, yet also embracing the most demonic practices in the Spanish Catho- 
lic imagination? Were these people even subject to the rules of the Church - and 
thus candidates for salvation and grace — or were they animals in human form, 
to be exploited and treated as beasts of burden and nothing more? In the end, the 
decision was left to the Papacy, which decided the Native Americans were men 
after all, making them dependent subjects of the secular kingdoms who claimed 
the land upon which they lived. 

The Pope’s decision could not have come at a more inconvenient time for the 
New World’s Spanish and Portuguese conquerors, who were realizing tremendous 
profits from their exploitation of Indians in silver and gold mines, salt mines, and 
sugar plantations. Ultimately, the Papal order was ignored in all but the most 
basic contexts. Throughout Spanish and Portuguese America, local indigenous 
peoples were either enslaved directly or subjected to near-complete peonage. 
Critics such as the Franciscan missionary Bartolomé de las Casas sought to pre- 
serve some sense of humanitarian dignity and rights for the dwindling indigenous 
population, often to no avail.’° The quandary over the future status of the Native 
Americans was not restricted to Spain and Portugal. After their own entrance into 
the great game, English and French colonial administrators in the Caribbean and 
North America struggled to define the status of the Indian peoples in their own 
spheres of control. 

Compounding this issue was the perceived poor health and high mortality of 
Native American laborers. As observed by numerous analysts, including historian 
Alfred Crosby and more recently, biologist Jared Diamond, the common diseases 
of Europe — measles, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and smallpox — burned their way 
through the Americas like a Biblical scourge. By some accounts, up to eighteen 
million Indians died between 1490 and 1650 of these diseases, which depopu- 
lated entire sections of the North and South American continents." The survivors 
fared poorly as well. Many tribes preserved their culture through an elder-based 
oral history tradition. In some cases, such as the Catawba people of the Carolinas, 
disease and famine effectively eradicated centuries of culture and identity, so 
great was the death toll among the tribal elders. Bereft and rootless, the Catawba 


10 Joseph L. Graves, The Emperor’s New Clothes: Biological Theories of Race at the Millennium 
(Rutgers University Press, 2003), 28. 

11 See Alfred Crosby, The Columbian Exchange, Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492 
(Greenwood, 2003), 35-63; and Jared Diamond, Guns, Germs, and Steel: The Fates of Human 
Societies (WM. Norton, 1997), 211. 
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were eventually assimilated by the Cherokee and Creek nations.” Other tribes 
were eradicated altogether, subject to the combination of disease and overwork in 
European colonial work projects. The prospect of such apocalyptic catastrophes 
lingered into the nineteenth century — witness the fate of the Mandan tribe in the 
1830s. Once considered one of the major tribes in the upper Great Plains, they 
were virtually annihilated by a wave of diseases, culminating with a smallpox 
epidemic in 1837. Reduced to a handful of people, the survivors merged with the 
neighboring Hidatsa Sioux in the aftermath of the outbreak.” 

Facing annihilation and marginalization at the hands of an ever-growing 
colonial presence along the North American fringe, some tribes adopted a hostile 
outlook toward the new European arrivals. In 1622, the Powhatan tribes launched 
a series of raids on English setters’ farm communities outside of Jamestown in the 
First Tidewater War. Similar violence broke out against English settlers in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colonies after the 1637 Pequot War. Yet as military historian John 
Grenier notes, these early extirpative conflicts were not driven by racial intoler- 
ance to ever more brutal conduct.” However the no-quarter character of frontier 
combat, and the stakes of total survival for both sides in the face of an implacable 
foe, certainly would facilitate the ready incorporation of a racialized ideology of 
hatred and distrust. Historian E. Wayne Lee pursues this line in his book Barbar- 
ians and Brothers: Anglo-American Warfare, 1500-1865. A century and a half of 
ever-escalating conflict between the colonizing English and the indigenous tribes 
of Eastern North America fostered a growing dynamic of hate that translated into 
racial intolerance. Warfare entered a context of atrocity extending beyond mere 
rage to encompass mutilation, desecration, and wanton violence against non- 
combatants. Lee observes that: 


essentially, by the middle of the eighteenth century at the latest, white American society 
had come to presumptively “authorize” a level of wartime violence against Indians that 
it simply did not sanction against European enemies. This social authorization generated 
an atmosphere of permissiveness that assured individual soldiers that they would not face 
censure from their peers for such violence. It did not require that they act violently, but it 
swept away the restraints that might otherwise govern individuals’ choices about violence. 


12 Colin G. Calloway, New Worlds for All: Indians, Europeans, and the Remaking of Early America 
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1983), 271-74. 
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This absence of restraint opened the door for acts of violence even when the leadership’s 
calculations of necessity or notions of honor suggested mercy and forbearance.” 


Such an evolved world view predicated on violence followed a prolonged and 
ultimately frustrating encounter in which, despite the presence of mutually 
acknowledged similarities and shared self-interests, the overriding signifier was 
permanent and irreconcilable cultural difference. By the mid eighteenth century, 
Anglo-Americans viewed the Indian not only as a savage living in a state of nature, 
but also as a barbaric, heathen race, separate and distinct from white culture, 
and thus, a legitimate target of extreme violence. Cultural difference recast as 
grounds of racial-oriented difference sanctioned a course of ethnically-based vio- 
lence that would persist until the turn of the nineteenth century.*® 

Colliding with material exploitation, disease, and war was the onset of a new 
effort in European culture to quantify and classify the natural world as part of the 
Enlightenment. As natural science began to assert its primacy over superstition, 
folk practice, and religious-sanctified practice, individuals like Sir Isaac Newton, 
René Descartes, and Carolus Linneaus set out to impose boundaries and order on 
the hitherto divine randomness of nature. In the logic-governed worldview pro- 
moted by the champions of the Enlightenment, everything in the world fulfilled 
a role and purpose. Nature was not a capricious mistress, governed by divine 
whimsy and chance. Quite the contrary, it was a massive system of cause and 
effect, in which everything served a purpose. Adopting the Aristotelian schema 
of classification, Linneaus sought to rescue nature from the chaos of randomness 
that had constrained it since the collapse of Rome. 

Not until 1758, in the tenth edition of his work Systema Naturae, did Linnaeus 
consider the place of humanity in his grand schema. In linking humanity to primates 
and bats, Linnaeus established the context of classifying mankind along a hierarchi- 
cal ranking of value and worth governed by science. Linneaus classified all of human- 
ity along four distinct axes of development — Homo sapiens europaeus, Homo sapiens 
asiaticus, Homo sapiens americanus, and Homo sapiens afer. Each name matched the 
general location and set of physical clines common to the residents thereof. Interest- 
ingly Linnaeus took things a step further, linking physical location to the four Galenic 
humors. Europeans were sanguinary — governed by their blood. As melancholics, 
Asians were ruled by their black bile — allegedly reflecting their cautious nature. In 
turn, American Indians were choleric and Africans bilious in temperament.” 


15 Wayne E. Lee, Barbarians and Brothers: Anglo-American Warfare, 1500-1865 (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2010), 225. 

16 Ibid., 226-27. 
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Equally significant is how Linnaeus’ scientific classification helped define 
the general systemic hierarchy that would govern racial perspectives through 
the twentieth century. This was not accidental. Following the rules of taxon- 
omy laid out in the Old Testament, which placed man atop all beasts, which in 
turn were created to serve his needs, Linnaeus set Europeans atop a hierarchy 
which followed the imagined contours of divine Creation. Not only was European 
man assigned pride of place on the base of his Christian identity, Linnaeus and 
other Enlightenment writers viewed applied technology, sophistication of dress 
and culture, and the conceptualization of individual and collective liberties and 
rights as evidence of primacy and place in the natural order.*® 


What is Race? 


Perhaps the better question is when did the concept of “race” take root in Western 
society. Like all complex questions, there is no single answer — no single “ah- 
hah!” moment pointing to the start of the system. Several factors come together 
by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to make it easier to accept race as a 
conceptual system of hierarchical classification. But these factors come together 
at different points and in different contexts to establish its differing aspects as a 
point of identity and establishing racial boundaries to social status and power. 
The advent of such racism, according to historian George Frederickson, drew 
heavily on the sense of difference it fostered and provided a rationale for abuse of 
power against other races. He observes in modernity that the “nexus of attitude 
and action range from official but pervasive social discrimination at one end of 
the spectrum to genocide at the other.””® As will be seen in subsequent chapters, 
this translation of belief into action can be particularly horrific when latent and 
obvious racism is marshaled to support war efforts or to justify war crimes. 

The first serious efforts to conceptualize racial differences within human 
beings followed the efforts of Enlightenment scientists to identify the source of 
the physical differences between different peoples and cultures. Beginning in 
the seventeenth century, a variety of polygenistic explanations are offered by 
biologists and other scientists. These schemes were predicated on the simple 
premise that human species all developed from different simultaneous tracks. As 
newer scientific theories of biological development and diversity appeared, the 
polygenist method acquired new popularity and a broader scope, reflecting the 


18 Ibid., 28-30. 
19 Frederickson, Racism, 9. 
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desire to further sub-categorize humanity on the basis of ever more specific and 
complex criteria. Thus, by the appearance of Charles Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection in 1859, humankind was divided into at least two distinct species, with 
various sub-genuses. The more sophisticated and higher species, the polygen- 
ists reasoned, were the various “white” races (European, Asian, Indian, Malays, 
Amerinds, and Polynesian), while “black” races (African, Papuan, Aboriginal, 
Hottentot) were perceived as more animalistic and less developed.”° 

The polygenist scheme was more complex than it appears at face value, par- 
ticularly when placed alongside the traditional monogenist doctrine of race that 
was more prevalent outside of the scientific community. Accordingly, monogen- 
ism is rooted in the premise that all humans were descendants of Adam and Eve. 
Any physical difference between peoples was the result either of divine interven- 
tion or some other moralist consideration. Yet while monogenism was considered 
the norm through the mid-nineteenth century, the polygenist view became ever 
more prevalent as individuals sought to contextualize the scope of physical dif- 
ferences between peoples. In short, man was too diverse in his appearance and 
physical characteristics to come from a single biological pair, regardless of the 
theological implications. Significantly the polygenists gained support because 
of the complexity of their schema; the idea that mankind originated from dif- 
ferent biological paths was appealing to many Enlightenment and Romantic Era 
thinkers because it necessitated a complex and impersonal divinity to manage 
the process. 

With polygenism becoming an accepted “fact” by the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, the scientific argument for race was in place. Yet other considerations 
were also at stake to imbue race with a social and cultural legitimacy that would 
help it become entrenched in the Western worldview. The first factor to be con- 
sidered was the linkage of technology to identity. As the West expanded its global 
reach in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, explorers, soldiers, and other 
participants were consistently impressed by what they perceived as a tremen- 
dous gap between themselves and the people they encountered. From the start 
of exploration, Europeans sought out equals with whom to treat and trade. Yet in 
case after case in the Americas, and then later in Africa and the Pacific, European 
explorers and traders were disappointed to encounter indigenous peoples scrap- 
ing a bare subsistence in a lush environment of plenty. Add to this the absence 
of evidence of complex architecture, engineering, and law; explorers came to 
the New World seeking Princes, and found savages. Making matters worse was 
the amoral behavior — by European standards — of the local people. Beginning 


20 Brace, Race, 40-41. 
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with small scale evidence of cannibalism and sacrifice among Caribs and Arowak 
tribes, this escalated to include the wholesale ritualistic bloodlettings in Ten- 
ochtitlan, and only stoked the perception that “they” couldn’t be like us. After 
asserting hegemony in the New World, Europeans brought their growing sense of 
technology as a mark of cultural sophistication and physical advancement with 
them to other Old World encounters in Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. By 1800, 
technology represented something much more than the advantage accrued from 
a system of applied engineering. It had become suffused with a moralist aspect, 
evidence of the innate superiority of Europeans over those cultures which were 
less fortunate. Might therefore made right.” 

A second consideration was tied to the exploitation of individual and collec- 
tive identity to facilitate the production and acquisition of capital. In short, the 
division of labor between white Europeans and non-whites in the New World and 
later Imperial settings depended upon racial hierarchy. After his second voyage 
to the New World, Christopher Columbus was appointed governor of Hispan- 
iola. From the onset of his regime, slavery was central to European control and 
exploitation of the island. The first slaves were captive Taiho and Carib Indians, 
a status guaranteed by their alien cultural practices — such as ancestor worship, 
animism, and ritual cannibalism — as well as their physical difference. The pool 
of native labor was soon exhausted, however, by the toll of new epidemic dis- 
eases introduced by the Spanish. A new source of labor was needed, and the void 
was soon filled by Portuguese slave traders. Practicing since the mid-fifteenth 
century along the West Coast of Africa, the traders were soon in great demand. 
Unlike the Indians, Africans were less affected by the mortal ravages of smallpox 
and other diseases. By the mid-1500s, sugar processing replaced mining as the 
chief industry of the Spanish Caribbean. African labor was ideal for the industry, 
as shown by the extent to which Africans were imported as slave into the New 
World. Forty-one percent of all slaves imported to the New World by 1700 were 
imported to Portuguese Brazil, while another forty-seven percent were introduced 
to British, French, and Spanish colonies in the Caribbean. Most estimates indi- 
cate that for every white colonist who came to the New World between 1519 and 
1820, between 2.5 to four Africans arrived as slaves.”” 


21 See Michael Adas, Machines as the Measure of Men: Science, Technology, and Ideologies of 
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African slavery was present in English colonies almost from the beginning of 
settlement. In 1619, a Dutch privateer pulled into Jamestown with a cargo of Afri- 
cans captured from a Spanish ship in the Caribbean. The captain sold the English 
twenty Africans in exchange for enough food and water for their journey home. 
Yet at the start the English were reluctant to embrace total slavery, as the first 
group of slaves and many that followed through the turn of the century were sold 
as indentured servants. The transition from the indenture system to a system of 
race-based slavery would take place over the course of the seventeenth century. 
Initially, Africans who satisfied their indentures could own and manage property 
in Virginia and other colonies, yet gradually colonial courts began revoking this 
land, claiming that because their owners were “negroes, and thus alien” could 
not own land. Meanwhile, laws were passed elsewhere, first in Massachusetts 
in 1641, then in the other colonies, that legalized slavery. In 1662, Virginia intro- 
duced a law establishing the descendants of a slave born in the New World were 
likewise slaves, and followed up in 1705 with another law stating “All servants 
imported and brought in this Country ... who were not Christians in their Native 
Country ... shall be slaves. A Negro, mulatto and Indian slaves ... shall be held 
as real estate.””? This brief timeline shows the gradual process by which the 
subjugation of a people for the purpose of exploitive labor on the sole basis of 
their physical difference — increasingly identified as a racial difference as new 
concepts of racial categorization appear. Once introduced into the Western con- 
sciousness, the scientific concept of race as a schema of classifying humanity 
based upon positive and negative values was very quickly adopted as a means to 
order society into a hierarchy of privilege and exploitation. 

There were other contexts by which to view race, however, outside of the 
exchange of labor. One concept introduced by American philosopher Samuel 
Stanhope Smith combined the divine origins of monogenism with an environmen- 
tal determinist outlook on racial variation. Not only were different human races 
descended from a single source, the traits separating them could readily disap- 
pear as they lived in close proximity to each other in the same environment. This 
concept of reversible racial difference would fall out of favor by the nineteenth 
century, however, as the Romantic ideal of Nature and emotion triumphed over 
the Reason of the Enlightenment.” Across Europe and the young United States, 
a new focus on natural truths transcending the limits of reason also transformed 
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the meaning of race. For the first time, the scientific theories of difference at the 
heart of race were charged with the emotive power of ideology, giving rise to a 
new way of thought. Thus racialism — the premise that humanity is subject to a 
natural division of racial archetypes — begins to give way to “racism” — the impo- 
sition of a social and moral hierarchy of value and legitimacy based upon racial 
characteristics. Coming chapters will consider how race further evolved in the 
nineteenth century as a tool to legitimize white dominance over other non-white 
cultures and peoples via slavery, imperialism, and other schemes. More tell- 
ingly we will examine how specific case studies reveal a growing anxiety among 
whites as the boundaries of encounter between the races come ever closer to the 
Euro-American homeland. 


What is Gender? 


In recent decades, the word “gender” has often been substituted for sex, as in 
male or female genders. The study of gender history deals with social or psycho- 
logical distinctions between masculinity and femininity as well as the political, 
economic, legal, religious, and behavioral ramifications of those gender-specific 
differences over time. Throughout most of human history, it was understood that 
men should occupy public, political, and military spheres in society. They should 
be fathers, husbands, providers, and protectors of the women. Men often exer- 
cised absolute authority over those women in their families and in larger social 
groups. Scholars have employed the terms patriarchy or paternalism to describe 
this control by males over females, children, and other dependents. Women, 
on the contrary, were expected to remain in the private, familial, domestic, and 
sometimes moral spheres. Accordingly they were expected to be mothers, wives, 
and nurtures. 

These trends notwithstanding, gender has not necessarily followed linear 
or progressive paths over the centuries in Europe and the United States. Con- 
structions of gender have been in constant negotiation among competing groups 
because of factors such as society, culture, morality, politics, economics, indus- 
try, environment, ideology, religion, and warfare. Assumptions regarding gen- 
dered emotional, intellectual, and biological traits also played significant roles. 
These factors and assumptions can reinforce one other or discount one another 
as changes occur in society or culture might affect or be affected by changes 
in economics or industry. For example, cultural values and legal statutes often 
restricted women to particular activities or stations in life as in the practices of 
adolescent female foot-binding in China, ritual widow immolation in certain 
castes in India, and the exclusion of women from leadership roles and political 
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processes in Christianity, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. All these examples 
point to the devalued, marginalized, or controlled status of women in which they 
lacked legal, familial, religious, or political standing. 

In an example relevant to this book, the peacetime prescription against 
female combatants may or may not be overturned in wartime because of military 
necessity. In the twenty-first century in the United States, for example, distinc- 
tions between men and women can be seen in gender restrictions on their respec- 
tive military service. (It is worth noting that similar restrictions and limitations on 
women relative to men can be found in the civilian world in the workplace.) Only 
recently have women been granted access into ground combat specializations, 
and they continue to remain exempt from selective service registration. Such 
integration that has occurred has followed a lengthy public debate over several 
long-standing gendered presumptions. Assertions about upper-body weakness 
or menstrual cycles, for example, have been used as justifications for exclud- 
ing women from military service and physical labor in general. Likewise worries 
loomed about extraordinary sexual and physical abuse of female prisoners of 
war.” Several chapters on gender in this book contextualize and debunk many 
such assertions and worries about women’s supposed inferior soldiering capabil- 
ities. At the very least, those detractors’ arguments will be shown to be driven as 
much by biases as by facts. These biases reveal much about culture, the men in 
authority, and notions about masculinity and femininity. 

Historically, open gender integration in combat roles has occurred as con- 
tingency or culture has permitted. In cases like the Soviet Union, Israel, and 
in North Vietnam, women broke through barriers and serve in occupations and 
units usually reserved for men. Elsewhere in less-developed social settings or 
during periods of upheaval, women experienced more equity with men and 
enjoyed greater opportunities to contribute in more diverse ways. Women on the 
American frontier took on greater familial responsibilities as wife and mother 
relative to the man as husband and father. Frontier women needed to perform 
their traditional feminine roles as well as help in the more masculine tasks of 
tending crops and livestock or repelling Native American attacks. British women 
on the colonial frontier in India crossed similar gender lines by learning to use 
firearms and participating in diplomatic and political arenas, neither activity of 
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which could have been achieved in the home country. Herein can be seen gender 
bending to ensure family survival when the husbands and fathers and men of 
the family could not guarantee their safety. This circumstance lasted only so 
long as dangerous threats existed or as colonial relations persisted. Once these 
ended, however, those women too often were forced to return to their accepted 
gender roles as wives and mothers, despite their real and perceived advances.”® 
Herein one can see gender on the “frontier” as a process. The same logic could 
be applied to warfare. Wars provided liminal spaces and periods of gender flux 
in which the barriers could be broken and later might be repaired during the 
post-war peace. 

Distinctions between the genders have also been established because of 
commonly-held assumptions about psychological attributes, intellectual capa- 
bilities, biological functions, and sexual proclivities of men and women. In 
the Athens of Aristotle, for example, men were seen as worthy of participating 
in public debates, running for government office, and serving in phalanxes, 
all duties of male citizens. Conversely, Athenian women were relegated to the 
private sphere, valued as little better than child bearers and viewed as irra- 
tional beings.”’ 

Masculine roles and activities tended to be more valued when contrasted with 
feminine roles and activities. The overwhelming majority of available historical 
evidence focuses almost entirely on works written by and for elite men, which 
in turn left women as well as lower-class men with lesser or no voices. Different 
roles and activities entailed implicit or explicit value judgments and attendant 
hierarchical distributions of power, prestige, or resources. Although Plato did not 
devalue women like Aristotle and most Greeks, he did devalue men of average or 
lower mental capacities. Plato believed that only the philosophers possessed the 
wisdom to rule. All other men were relegated to servile status in an authoritarian 
meritocracy, and were thus ignored. 

These biological and cultural assumptions about gender and their derivative 
justifications for gendered distinctions have been remarkably similar to those of 
racial and ethnic stereotypes. Early nineteenth century descriptions of African- 
American slaves as docile, unintelligent, obsequious, and childlike could like- 
wise be applied to Caucasian women in the United States. Of course, depending 
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of class and station in life, other adjectives for women, such as emotional, frivo- 
lous, and weak, could be added to this list of demeaning descriptors. 

Although gender inequality existed throughout human history, significant 
change in the established normative gender roles and opportunities for women 
have occurred during the last two centuries in the United States and Western 
Europe. Women gained greater equity with men because some individuals over- 
turned preconceptions about the cultural and biological differences between the 
genders. These actors tended to be middle or upper class in background and thus 
enjoyed more leisure time than those toiling in fields or factories. This progress 
has been slow, uneven, contentious, and often painful. Other men and women, 
however, opposed these challenges because they undermined traditional mores. 
Their opposition believed that changes in the established gender roles could 
potentially upset the entire social fabric, ranging from familial relations to politi- 
cal elections and economic standings. Because so many of these also hailed from 
the middle or upper classes, they wanted maintain status in their own families, 
as well as their control over all classes society. Fear of loss of power and position 
were as much motivators for opposition to gender equality as anything else. 

Such anxieties took shape in social upheavals and military conflicts that 
helped drive the societal changes that included a gradual evolution toward gender 
equality. The French Revolution and the World Wars heralded new political struc- 
tures, economic systems, and gender constructions. Among other factors, these 
paradigm-shifting conflicts fed off the energy of nationalism. Not unlike a virus 
or pseudo-religious belief, nationalism can infect people with patriotic fervor 
and arouse them to incredible levels of self-sacrifice and service to their nation- 
states. This ideology achieved its greatest influence beginning in the French Rev- 
olution and Napoleonic Wars.”® Nationalism can also employ tropes of gender 
(and racial) difference to maximize identity and increase allegiance to the nation- 
state. Nationalism can cross gender barriers as well as class, racial, religious, and 
regional barriers to unite people. It can also employ tropes of gender (and race) to 
increase identity and allegiance to the nation-state. Nationalism’s power reaches 
its zenith in times of perceived or real need during an enemy invasion, which, 
as will be seen in several chapters, can transform gender (and race) roles and 
relations. 
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No less dramatic than the French Revolution and the World Wars was the 
Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth century. It served as another catalyst for 
transformations of gender roles, family relations, and social and political struc- 
tures — as well as the eventually as a primary catalyst for global warfare in the 
twentieth century.’ New machinery and technology reduced the centrality of 
physical strength in labor processes, and simultaneously more and more people 
moved from agricultural-based jobs in rural areas to industrial-based jobs in urban 
areas. The urban living and working environments caused permanent changes 
in the ways people viewed themselves and their worlds. These transformations 
shook the long-standing cultural hegemony enjoyed by middle-and upper-class 
Europeans who gradually lost their control of gender relations and roles. 


Gender Historiography 


For centuries the practice and subject of historical writing was primarily con- 
cerned with the affairs of men of high economic, political, and social status. Con- 
versely, the history of women as a distinct social group emerged haltingly in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in what has been called the “first wave” 
of women’s history. Many of these studies were hagiographic and ethnographic 
in nature, primarily dedicated to identifying great women in history. Some his- 
torians, such as Mary Beard in her 1946 book titled Women as Force in History, 
attempted to analyze the roles of women relative to those of men. In so doing, 
Beard asserted that women had also always made active and important, albeit 
often ignored and subordinated, contributions in society.*° 

Militating these ground-breaking, revisionist interpretations writing women 
into the past were stubbornly-held traditionalist social norms in the United States 
and Europe. Allegiance to the male-dominated family and nation-state during 
the first half of the twentieth century reflected in the dominant historiographical 
paradigm that still focused on great men in history. Exceptionalist narratives by 
Frederick Jackson Turner in 1890s up through Samuel Flagg Bemis in the 1950s, 
for example, consistently ignored women as historical actors.** 
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Meanwhile, some social critics contested these traditional gender roles and 
family structures. They found roles as housewives and homemakers to be stifling 
because these offered little fulfillment and few chances for personal develop- 
ment or empowerment. In her 1949 book The Second Sex, French feminist Simone 
de Beauvoir urged women to break away from the traditional gender paradigm 
which relegated them to inferiority. Ending this paradigm required that women 
be willing to eschew their roles of wives and mothers for more independent roles 
in families, politics, society, and commerce. Such new constructions of gender 
would, according to de Beauvoir, benefit not only women but also men because 
both would be liberated from restrictions set by traditional gender paradigms.” 
Writing fourteen years later in The Feminine Mystique in 1963, American feminist 
Betty Friedan labeled the traditional construction of gender as the “problem that 
has no name.”® In ongoing inequity that included race, the post-Second World 
War years did not bring to fruition the hopes of equality among blacks or other 
racial and ethnic minorities. They received little respect or help from the white 
establishment, despite their storied records and great sacrifices during the Second 
World War. In the post-war decades, some American women, African Americans 
and minorities grew restive or militant because they wanted to enjoy more equally 
the privileges and protections of full-fledged citizenship.” 

Ideas of Friedan, du Beauvoir, and others filtered into the “second wave” or 
feminist wave of women’s history emerging in tandem with “new social history” 
in the 1960 and 1970s. Both interpretative lenses were influenced by the women’s 
rights movement, the Civil Rights movement, and the anti-war movement. The 
scholars, some also activists, saw many forms of inequality, exploitation, and 
manipulation in American society; and they sought redress to these problems by 
empowering underrepresented, exploited, or ignored groups. Their studies high- 
lighted the inherent historical value of women as byproducts of their interpreta- 
tion. Like scholars studying social history, women’s historians focused on everyday 
experiences and on struggles of women.” To these could be also added influences 
of race, region, religion, and other socially or culturally defined distinctions that 
created multiple economic, social, and political hierarchies. 
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Writing in 1997, historian Linda Gordon explained the influence of feminist 
ideology at length: 


Women’s historians usually approach their scholarship from a feminist perspective. The 
definition of “feminism” is contested and has changed throughout the history of the 
women’s rights movement. I use it here, in its most inclusive and historical sense, to mean 
those who disapprove of women’s subordinate status, who believe that women’s disad- 
vantaged position is not inevitable and can be changed, and who doubt the ‘objectivity’ 
in history as it has been previously written in a male-dominated culture. But just as the 
women’s movement is composed of different tendencies, so has women’s history become a 
field of debate as well as consensus. There are many “feminisms.” The common denomina- 
tor among women’s historians is the insistence that gender must be an important category 
of analysis. Women’s historians do not expect to agree or always to produce the answers 
expected by feminist political activists. They do, however, insist that scholarship take into 
account the different situations of men and women, and they criticize scholarship that 
draws its evidence exclusively from male sources and then interprets that evidence as rep- 
resenting the entire society.*® 


By the 1980s, historians of women branched out from the feminist waves into what 
could be called gender history. While this approach maintained women possessed 
historical value, its practitioners also added men and masculinity into their analyses. 
They showed that understanding feminine roles, activities, and perspectives of the 
past necessitated understanding masculine roles, activities, and perspectives. Gender 
historians have concentrated on the intertwined social and cultural underpinnings, 
manifestations, and ramifications of both genders, masculine and feminine. 
Appearing in 1986, Joan Wallach Scott’s groundbreaking article “Gender: 
A Useful Category of Analysis” stands as a prime example of gender history. 
Although most of her article discusses women in history, she does not treat 
women and men in separate historical vacuums. She draws on earlier waves 
of women’s history, yet she moved beyond those to deal with literal and figura- 
tive symbols and language for women as well as men. Scott does not succumb 
to misandry like some feminist historians who blame men, masculinity, and 
male-dominant paradigm for so many problems, but she does not shy away from 
criticizing men and their oppressive behavior when warranted. Scott’s article is 
so important because it treats constructions of masculinity and femininity as foils 
for each other, yet also points to similarities between the genders.” In years since 
it appeared, several historians have followed Scott’s model in men’s history and 
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the history of masculinity. These scholars have utilized the methods of gender 
history to better interpret masculinity as a cultural construction.*® 

Scott’s article is still more relevant when applied to the field of military 
history. Too often non-military historians ignore or give short-shrift to wars in 
their writings and classes. They fail to understand that wars affect the societies 
that fight them, just as much as societies can affect the ways war are fought.*? 
Conversely, Scott stakes a critical point of departure for gender studies to be 
extended into war studies, when she writes that: 


The subject of war, diplomacy, and high politics frequently comes up when traditional polit- 
ical historians question the utility of gender in their work. But here, too, we need to look 
beyond the actors and the literal import of their words. The legitimizing of war — of expend- 
ing young lives to protect the state — have variously taken the forms of explicit appeals to 
manhood (to the need to defend otherwise vulnerable women and children), of implicit 
reliance on belief in the duty of sons to serve their leaders of their (father the) king, or of 
associations between masculinity and national strength.*° 


This call for greater application of gender analysis of men in “war, diplomacy, 
and high politics” represents an incredibly rich area of inquiry. Such explora- 
tions can be seen implicitly or explicitly in works by scholars of warfare like Peter 
Karsten, John Lynn, Robert Nye, Mady Segal, Craig Cameron, and Joshua Gold- 
stein. These authors knowingly or unknowingly have followed Scott’s lead. The 
history of wars and the people who fought them represents the ultimate crucible 
to study masculinity, femininity, and sexuality.“ 


38 Peter Stearns, Be a Man: Males in Modern Society (Homes and Meier, 1990); E. Anthony Ro- 
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1996); and Gail Bederman, Manliness and Civilization: A Cultural History of Race and Gender in 
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Introduction 


Historically the nineteenth century offers a long period of relative cultural 
normalcy divided by short episodes of intense change that inform the careful 
development of a specific racial and gender consciousness on the eve of the 
modern in the early twentieth century. European global imperial hegemony 
was fueled as much by racial ideology and the alleged prerogatives of white 
manliness as economic expansion, strategic politics, and military technol- 
ogy. In the wake of imperial expansion, entire societies in Africa, the Indian 
Subcontinent, Southeast Asia, and China were brought to heel beneath an 
ideological precept that devalued non-whites as mere chattel for sustaining 
European metropoles. Indigenous women living the periphery found them- 
selves marginalized in two hierarchies: as non-white women, they suffered 
racial discrimination similar to men in their nations, groups, or tribes; and as 
females in their indigenous communities, they also experienced the gender- 
based discriminations. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the epicenter of change was the young United 
States. Vibrant and expansionist, America’s nineteenth century was an era 
fueled by both consensus and disagreement over racial doctrines and practices. 
Signal moments like the abolition of slavery and the acquisition, settlement, and 
exploitation of new territories were charged with racial conflict and disharmony. 
Race became the central idea of the American Republic, dictating the status of 
new arrivals from Europe in a carefully delineated hierarchy of status and power, 
justifying the mistreatment and exploitation of Native Americans and African 
Americans, while also dictating the exclusion of Asians as a “threat” to the 
nation’s white majority. Likewise, economic and industrial expansion exposed 
the fragility of American white male male identity, fostering an escalating sense 
of anxiety over the meaning of maleness in the industrial era. By the end of the 
century, modernity became a catchphrase not only for material prosperity and 
style, but for the corrosive degeneration of maleness as well. The expanding 
influence of women - especially those from the middle class — in public life only 
fueled these anxieties, creating further cultural disjuncture. This forms the back- 
drop against which we examine war and military institutions in the nineteenth 
century. 
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Gender and War before 1865 


Before considering how gender informs an understanding of the past, the pre- 
vailing worldviews regarding gender relations in the specific period and place 
under examination must be defined. This process generally entails adopting a 
theoretical framework as the lens through which to assess the values of past com- 
munities. Consider, for example, the influence of spheres theory on the formation 
of gender roles and identity. First described by Aristotle in reference to the public 
and private elements of Greek society (polis versus oikos), the concept of distinct 
yet symbiotic social spheres of activity, influence, and deference assigned to the 
genders continues to evolve in the Enlightenment and Industrial Revolution. 
Alexis DeTocqueville commented at length on the social isolation of American 
women after marriage, describing how “the inexorable opinion of the public 
carefully circumscribes woman within the narrow circle of domestic interests 
and duties and forbids her to step beyond it.”’ The concept further developed 
by German social theorist Jurgen Habermas in his influential work, The Struc- 
tural Transformation of the Public Sphere. Accordingly the idea of social spheres 
represents areas where individuals exercise behavior and create identity within 
a group context. At its most basic level, Habermas describes the intersection of 
the Private and Public Spheres. The private sphere encompasses the social space 
where individuals negotiate and interact to their most immediate benefit — in 
short, the needs of the individual and the family. Alternatively the public sphere 
represents the area where individuals speak, work, and interact to the advantage 
of the community — the educational, political, business, and legal arenas. Haber- 
mas further proposes that sphere theory can be used to map out the contours 
of power hierarchies between different groups on the basis of class, ethnicity, 
gender, and other categories of differentiation.” 

This model is particularly useful when applied to pre-twentieth century 
gender relations. Both men and women existed within the public and private 
spheres; however, for the most part the roles and opportunities for women to act 
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in both public and private society were dictated and defined by men. Over cen- 
turies, a number of cultural ideologies were constructed to support and foster a 
male-centric social framework in which men, on the exclusive basis of their sex, 
were endowed with certain gender-identity advantages over the allegedly weaker 
feminine sex. In time, gender historians would identify some of the most promi- 
nent (and pernicious) concepts as being part of the so-called Cult of Domesticity, 
or Cult of True Womanhood for women and an attendant Cult of the Nationalist 
Male for men. 

In essence a social construction imposing limits upon the legitimate behav- 
ior, aspirations, and virtues of women in the face of the cultural changes wrought 
by industrialization and commercialization, the Cult of Domesticity was firmly 
established in cultural artifacts — writing, music, art, etc. - consumed by an ever 
more influential middle class. Ultimately the Cult of Domesticity influenced how 
nineteenth century middle-class society perceived women as exclusive members 
of the private sphere. Women were discouraged from entering higher education, 
for example, as the study of advanced disciplines was considered an overtaxing 
endeavor. Women were also discouraged from business as the handling of money 
was considered at its base a masculine task. Though given the general responsi- 
bility of handling money for domestic purposes, running a business was certainly 
considered out of the question for the proper woman. Similarly, women were dis- 
couraged from seeking release from the daily routine of housework in activities 
that may prove too strenuous in nature. Music halls were dangerous, since there 
they ran the risk of coming into contact with “fallen women.” Strenuous exer- 
cise — like bicycle riding — was risky as well, since the activity might excite the 
passions. Instead women were increasingly directed toward light social activi- 
ties — church affairs, home music recitals, etc. Finally, women were actively dis- 
couraged from taking on any save the most grass-roots political activism. Voting, 
political action, office-seeking, etc., were all considered outside the realm of the 
female public sphere, and were hence essentially masculine in nature. 

Women who challenged the Cult of Domesticity generally faced two out- 
comes: social ostracism and the medicalization of their own identity. In the first 
case, women who vocally and directly confronted the limits of their public sphere 
by agitating for social change were ridiculed, arrested and generally shunned by 
male society. For example, Women’s Christian Temperance Union activist Carrie 
Nation became a subject of regular lampooning in the press as a dangerously 
unbalanced and violent agitator. Susan B. Anthony, co-founder with Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton of the American Equal Rights Association, Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, was repeatedly arrested through the 1870s and 1880s on charges ranging 
from disturbing the peace, violating voting laws, and other offenses. National 
Birth Control League founder Margaret Sanger was forced to leave the United 
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States following her conviction on obscenity charges related to mailing family 
planning information. Another case was that of suffrage activist Alice Paul, who 
was regularly assaulted, spit on, and shouted at by male passersby during her six- 
month picket of the White House in 1917. These cases and many others indicate 
the extent to which Western male society viewed eroding the precepts of the Cult 
of Domesticity as a threat to their own gender identity and its prerogatives in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.’ 

More common however was the organized effort to define female activism as 
symptomatic of a deeper medical condition. By casting women’s actions in the 
context of a medical disorder, it was possible to redefine their very access to the 
world outside of the private sphere. Key to this was the constructed diagnosis of 
Hysteria. At its root, the condition was used to identify female mental and emo- 
tional states. First coined by Hippocrates, in the nineteenth century hysteria was 
used as the foundation of a new medical condition, used frequently to describe 
women who acted outside their legitimate sphere. Victims of the diagnostic label- 
ing were subject to frequent hospitalization, water and manual manipulations, 
dietary treatment, pharmacological treatment, primitive psychoanalysis, and in 
the most extreme cases, surgical interventions including hysterectomies, treph- 
inations, and lobotomies. According to American physician Silas Weir Mitchell, 
one of the chief advocates of female hysteria, 


Today, the American woman is, to speak plainly, too often physically unfit for her duties as 
woman, and is perhaps of all civilized females the least qualified to undertake those weight- 
ier tasks which tax so heavily the nervous system of man. She is not fairly up to what nature 
asks from her as wife and mother. How will she sustain herself under the pressure of those 
yet more exacting duties which nowadays she is eager to share with the man.* 


Women were not the sole target of a medicalized gender identity. In addition to 
diagnosing female hysteria, Mitchell also appropriated hysteria to define male 
depression and nervous breakdowns. He coined the term neurasthenia as a 
male-centric term to explain these problems among his male patients, who expe- 
rienced a value-assessment on the basis of their diagnostic association with hys- 
teria, a gender-charged term at this point, indicating the subject suffered from a 
female-like ailment. Curiously however, unlike hysteria, which was considered 
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essential to the female identity, neurasthenia was portrayed as a physiological 
condition, related specifically to the “wearing out of the nerves” attendant to the 
accelerating pace of modern life, which produced a hysteria-like reaction in men. 
Rest, an iron-rich diet, and strenuous exercise were offered as essential remedies 
for the neurasthenic, less they experience greater stress and the potential of a 
life-altering gender identity inversion. 

The nineteenth century rise of nationalism as a dominant ideology tran- 
scending class also translated into a significant marker affecting gender identity. 
If one considers nationalism as a concept that facilitated the diffusion of political 
power from the upper to the middle class, it stands to reason that gender mores 
and behaviors were similarly transformed. Such is the case made by cultural his- 
torian George Mosse, who considers the nineteenth century rise of nationalism as 
a signal marking the rejection of the libertinage and other moral excesses of the 
Enlightenment aristocracy. Following the example of the French Revolution, the 
Romantics movement emphasized the Nation as a surrogate lover for European 
middle-class males. The state was imbued with all the virtuous characteristics 
of the feminine ideal; prompting a reconsideration of male conduct. As politics 
became the primary obligation of the enfranchised man, respectability was the 
paramount expression of middle-class maleness. In essence the new political 
man shared his attentions with two lovers; one the filial helpmate residing at 
home; the other the maternal/maidenly construction that was the new nation- 
state. Respectability, Mosse offers, was the primary defining characteristic of the 
Western middle-class male in the public sphere, and which was considered the 
primary virtue that set him apart from the debauched upper class and the degen- 
erate worker. As Mosse explains: 


Nationalism is perhaps the most powerful and effective ideology of modern times, and its 
alliance with bourgeois morality forged an engine difficult to stop. ... It reached out to liber- 
alism, conservatism, and socialism; it advocated both tolerance and repression, peace and 
war — whatever served its purpose. Through its claim to immutability, it endowed all that it 
touched with a “slice of eternity.” But however flexible, nationalism hardly wavered in its 


advocacy of respectability.” 


The flip side of Respectability was moral deviance. Just as bourgeois stability was 
perceived as a virtuous signifier of prosperity and political legitimacy, gendered 
conduct outside of the mainstream was seen as a sign of moral degeneration. 
The open expression of active sexuality, masturbation, the pursuit of multi- 
ple partners, homosexuality, and other behaviors were all taken as proof of an 
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abnormality that rendered the individual unfit for polite society. Such persons 
became social and political outriders, pariahs who represented how the lack of 
personal control rendered individuals unfit in the moral judgment necessary 
for exercising political power. Victims of their own base lusts, they were to be 
shunned, lest their conduct infect others in society. 

Women as a whole were also considered both victims and agents of their 
own corruption in the Respectability schema. Condemned as shallow, frivolous, 
and immature, women were as a rule considered disqualified from exercising a 
public political voice. Left on her own, the unrestrained female would distract the 
Respectable male from his obligation to the state, contributing the decay of both. 
Thus Respectability demanded female submission to the control of the confident 
and strong male. 

Here the Cult of Domesticity served a dual purpose; as a pathway to an ide- 
alized perfect femininity of of submissive purity in the home, it also signaled a 
new, symbolic — albeit passive — role for women. In the new Nationalism of the 
nineteenth century, women took their place as the iconic representation of the 
state: moral, virtuous, strong, and nurturing — all elements of the “Respectable 
Nation.” Likewise, the domesticated middle-class woman provided the moral 
backbone for their menfolk engaged in the serious public work of government 
and commerce. Though deprived of true independent power, they became the fig- 
urative head of the domestic sphere, standing as guardians of the hearth, serving 
in their own way the needs of the state. 

If the Cult of Respectability empowered the middle-class Nation-State, and 
further validated the separation of genders in public and private, how did it affect 
the most public expression of masculine identity, military service? For the first 
time in history, war was valued in both a pragmatic light and as a moral signi- 
fier of gender. The perverse logic of eugenicism dictated that left alone, commu- 
nities risked becoming overwhelmed with the degenerate offspring of morally 
and physically corrupted families. Alcoholism, venereal disease, drug abuse, 
miscegenation, and incest were all presumed vices of the lower classes. In the 
absence of some mechanism to cull the weaker offspring, social scientists and 
eugenicists feared they would continue to breed and given time, cause the overall 
degeneration of the national community. War, however, provided the means 
not only to implement state policies for the betterment of all citizens, but it also 
supplied a safety valve for preventing the degeneration of the community. Some 
sons of the upper- and middle classes would die; such was the tragic cost of war. 
But the greater number of losses would occur among the debased poor, saving 
the national community from its inevitable fate. Such an outlook is obviously 
warped; the prospect of war as an exercise in racial Darwinism, “cleansing” the 
racial community by force of arms. Yet it was an outlook shared across borders, 
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from the United States across the Atlantic to Great Britain, across the Continent to 
the Russian Empire. By the close of the nineteenth century, this outlook of war as 
a regenerative force began to lose some of its appeal; yet it remained influential 
enough to help justify the opening of the First World War a generation later.® 

And yet war also offered an opportunity for moral regeneration among the 
survivors, especially those in the middle class. As the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed, fears mounted throughout the West of the transformative effects of mod- 
ernization and industrialization. Young men, particularly those coming of age in 
the second half of the century, occupied a world in which the daily pressures of a 
wage-based existence combined with the hectic pace of urban life to corrode the 
core of their masculinity. Even if the individual remained temperate in his pur- 
suits, he ran the risk of “running down” over time, of falling into a degenerative 
state that if not remedied could affect the physical strength of future offspring 
and again place the long term eugenic health of the nation into risk. War — or at 
least, military service — was considered a remedy for this neurasthenic decay. For 
a middle class given to sedentary ways, military service offered a revalidation of 
the individual’s maleness. And war — though a very rare experience in fin de siècle 
Europe and America — was held to be a natural tonic for the nation’s youth. As 
George Mosse summed up in Nationalism and Sexuality, “War was an invitation 
to manliness... a test of courage, maturity, and prowess that posed the question, 
‘Are you really a man?” For a generation raised on accounts of their parents’ and 
grandparents’ martial glory, war became the elusive object of their desire, the one 
rite of passage that wealth and prosperity could not provide. 


Women in Arms: Gender Inversion and Martial Identity 


What then of women bearing arms? Over the last twenty years gender and 
women’s historiography has shown greater interest in identifying cases of martial 
women - cross-dressing females who bore arms and adopted a male identity in 
order to serve alongside men. The trend was hardly new; accounts of women 
donning men’s clothing to fight go back at least to the iconic tale of Jean d’Arc. 
In his own study of the early modern European army, military historian John 
Lynn notes how, while rare in numbers, actual cases of female transvestite sol- 
diers fighting alongside men were seen in as representative of the larger contest 
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between genders for legitimate roles and identities. Female soldiers were viewed 
as an inversion of reality, and hence an example of the dangers to the normative 
gender culture prevalent in the West. Lost in the artistic portrayals of female sol- 
diers as Amazons — a somehow sexless martial virago archetype — was the more 
common and realistic image of women serving as members of a community in 
danger during sieges. Here was the normative — albeit hidden — role for women 
in combat during the early Modern era. Ranging from digging entrenchments or 
building ad hoc projectiles and grenades to be used against the besieging army, 
to operating the cauldrons of hot oil along city walls to carrying ammunition to 
the defending garrison, women were expected to take an active defensive role in 
sieges.® 

As readers consider the evolution of gender identity in nineteenth century 
military communities, they should first examine the baseline of shared experi- 
ence and expectations dominating Western perceptions. Far from an exclusive 
preserve of masculinity, early modern European armies were complex commu- 
nities. Female camp followers accompanied armies since the middle ages, not 
only cooking, cleaning, and tending for the wounded, but also occupying places 
within a complex social hierarchy, ranked on the basis of their relationships 
with men. 

Again, John Lynn offers a simple breakdown of camp women into “pros- 
titutes, ‘whores,’ and wives” — classifying women on the basis of their legit- 
imacy as partners in the eyes of the church and the extent to which they 
used their own bodies as a commodity.’ Atop the hierarchy were the lawful 
spouses of soldiers, who in some cases were encouraged to accompany their 
spouses. By the eighteenth century they were the only class permitted in mili- 
tary camps. Once welcomed in camps, prostitutes were eventually banned for 
moral, medical, and morale-based reasons. Not only were they recognized as 
carriers of disease, but they were also considered to be a source of fighting and 
dissatisfaction in the regiment. Nevertheless, while banned from camp, pros- 
titutes shadowed armies and camps well into the nineteenth century, plying 
their trade from tents, brothels, and taverns on the camp periphery. Less clear 
was the status of the unwed partners of soldiers. In the parlance of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, such women were described as “whores” — a 
harsh label, intended to signify their sexuality along with their status as free 
partners to their chosen mate.’° Regardless of their status, however, all three 
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Figure 2.1: “The Heroine of Monmouth” — Molly Pitcher — was actually a composite of several 
women present at or around the Battle of Monmouth who, as camp followers, generally stayed 
clear of combat. Yet in moments of great stress or need, female camp followers could step 
forward alongside male soldiers, as seen here in this nineteenth century woodcut. 

Source: Library of Congress. Reproduction Number: LC-DIG-pga-09083 (digital file from original 
item); LC-USZC2-2573 (Color Film copy slide) LC-USZ62-655 (B&W film copy neg.). 


classes actively participated in both the mundane daily habits of an army on 
the march or in camp and as essential material and psychological supports 
during and after battle. 

The women lived and worked in military encampments, which existed as 
unique social communities independent of the civilian societies to which they 
were beholden. The women of a camp offered more than sexual release; they 
created a sense of normalcy in a world dominated by men trained in and organ- 
ized for the purpose of conducting organized violence. Camp women often served 
as informal intermediaries with local communities, negotiating for food and ser- 
vices in peacetime, and joining in the ruthless pillage of villages and farms in 
war. Though restrained from direct participation in the exclusive male sphere by 
social fears of gender inversion — the reversal of normal gender roles and the 
dominant status of maleness — women also acted as litter bearers, nurses, ammo 
bearers, and water carriers in battle. Even more critical was their palliative role in 
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helping individual soldiers reconcile the emotional toll of combat and war, while 
running the risk of being similarly afflicted themselves.” 

As social venues pre-disposed to hyper-masculine activity and behavior, mili- 
tary camps were by their nature violent places. Military service in the pre-modern 
era was a harsh experience even in peacetime; many enlisted men were given 
to fighting over the slightest provocation or disagreement with their fellows. 
Accordingly, camp women were both the direct subject and the indirect (and at 
times, direct) object of violence. As casual domestic violence directed toward 
the female spouse was generally accepted as the norm in civilian society, so too 
was it accepted in the domestic military sphere. Indeed, domestic partners and 
prostitutes who violated the social norms associated with their place in the camp 
could be subject to vicious beatings, not only at the hands of their partner, but 
by officers and non-commissioned officers as well. Some transgressors — gener- 
ally women who had cuckolded their partners — were handed over to the male 
camp hirelings for their pleasure.” Yet women also enjoyed some agency and 
power as well, as they could (and often did) use their influence over their part- 
ners to address perceived slights and wrongs from others in the camps. So long 
as they did not violate gender norms separating men from women as combatants 
by bearing arms — and thus inverting the presumed natural order of gender iden- 
tity - camp women exercised no small amount of agency as advocates for their 
partners in the domestic order of camp life in the early modern era. 

The case of female soldiers became more significant during the American 
Civil War. While there is no real way to quantify just how many women took up 
arms, it seems clear that hundreds served on both sides of the conflict. It is enough 
to prompt historians to consider their service as something more than the act of 
an eccentric woman. Accordingly as a group, these were women who challenged 
the norms of a society which advocated distinct spheres for men and women. Not 
only did they lift the restrictions locking them into a domestic role, their actions 
stand in direct opposition to the social parameters of political identity accorded 
women since the American Revolution. The martial women of the Civil War were 
not engaged in an eighteenth century exercise of gender inversion — overturn- 
ing social and cultural norms for the sake of breaking into a hitherto unknown 
realm of experience. As historians DeAnne Blanton and Lauren M. Cook note in 
their 2002 book They Fought Like Demons: Women Soldiers in the American Civil 
War, “Their transvestitism was a private rebellion against public conventions. By 
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Figure 2.2: Camp followers like Sutler Mary Tippee, with Collis Zouaves (114"" Pennsylvania 
Regiment), were a regular part of campaigning armies since the Middle Ages. As a civilian 
merchant attached to the regiment, Tippee remained within the normative constraints of 
nineteenth century gendered identity, even as she adopted elements of the uniform (the shell 
jacket, belt, and revolver holster) for her own use. 

Source: National Archives and Records Administration, College Park, MD. National Archives 
Identifier: 520202. Local Identifier: 79-T-2148. 


taking a male social identity, they secured for themselves male power and inde- 
pendence, as well as full status as citizens of their nation. In essence, the Civil 
War was an opportunity for hundreds of women to escape the confines of their 
sex.” ” 

Female service constituted a direct action against the political and cultural 
restrictions placed upon their gender, at the same time they were obtaining eco- 
nomic and social freedom through their actions. Although literary scholar Judith 
Butler does not consider combat in her book Gender Trouble, her explanation of 
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men in drag can be applied to the case studies of martial women during the Civil 
War. To Butler, cross-dressing men imitate or parody femininity and thus take on 
feminine personas as an effort to further solidify the boundaries of gender as a dual- 
istic construction: “In imitating gender, drag implicitly reveals the imitative struc- 
ture of gender itself — as well as its contingency.” Butler’s work can also be applied 
to nineteenth century women as soldiers. By imitating the exclusive masculine role 
of combat soldier, they transcended their normative essence as feminine women — 
and hence drew greater attention to the stark differentiation separating the genders 
with reference for organized violence. This can be taken beyond the ritual of imita- 
tion and parody, since unlike the facile context of gender bending inherent in drag, 
martial women represented real actions occurring outside normative femininity — 
manifest in acts of “transvestitism” as described by Blanton and Cook. 

And yet the context of female masculinity is actually less surprising when 
one also considers the varying degrees of male identity in practice in the Northern 
United States at the time of the American Civil War. When the convenient device of 
a single male identity is discarded and the reality of a multi-varied Northern male 
identity hinging upon class, religion, ethnicity, and region is accepted, the many 
contradictions in antebellum maleness become less confusing. East Coast urban 
elites expressed their male identity in ways that were completely at odds with 
the patterns of masculinity exhibited by men from the Upper Northwest states. 
Likewise, Irish Catholic immigrant men entertained a much different maleness 
than either the Pennsylvania Dutch or the Kansas Jayhawker. Nineteenth century 
America remained very much a place of transient populations and identities, and 
these varying representations of manhood would remain key signifiers of resist- 
ance to cultural assimilation. And yet this individuality in maleness was accepted 
and understood by the men serving in the Union Army. Historian Lorien Foote’s 
study of Northern manhood in wartime, The Gentlemen and the Roughs: Violence, 
Honor, and Manhood in the Union Army, identifies a distinction between Northern 
and Southern perceptions of masculinity following these lines. Whereas South- 
ern male identity was generally homogenous in nature due to the rural agrar- 
ian culture common throughout the region (as well as the unifying role slavery 
played among white males in the region intertwined senses of martial virtue and 
masculine honor), Northern identity was far more diverse, a reflection of the 
different class and ethnic conditions there.” Tensions were common as work- 
ing-class farmers and urban day laborers interacted with educated upper- and 
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middle-class officers and private soldiers who were outside their normal social 
milieu. Hence legitimate authority and deference were subject to constant negoti- 
ation, against an ever-shifting backdrop of competing ideals of masculinity. Thus 
the presence in letters and memoirs from Northern soldiers and officers of seem- 
ingly contradictory positions on appropriate male behavior. Individuals simulta- 
neously or concurrently expressed their male identity through the careful moral 
restraint of religion, business, and family, as well as the more physical and exu- 
berant expression of athletic and martial conduct. When cultural norms atten- 
dant to ethnicity and region were included, a rich and complex fabric of Northern 
masculinity takes shape within the Union Army. 

This complexity worked against itself over the course of the Civil War to 
promote a more restricted and carefully constructed universal male ideal, Foote 
continues. As men from different backgrounds and communities served together 
as soldiers, the incongruities of what passed for male identity jarred many observ- 
ers. As Foote concludes: 


Northerners assumed that manliness in civilian life should naturally produce model citi- 
zen-soldiers whose manhood would carry northern armies to victory. At a time when it seemed 
so important that northern men be manly, however, it became clear that no consensus existed 
as to what that meant. As the soldiers and officers of the Union Army looked around them, 
they were able to articulate the differences between their understanding of manhood and 
the competing versions they saw all around them. Indeed, during the war men were able to 
define manliness by pointing to their comrades as good examples of what it was not. Army life 
exposed in a very unsettling fashion the conflicts between northern men over how to define 
the attributes essential to manhood and how to recognize manliness in other men.*® 


Over time, masculinity was measured not in what one believes and standards one 
held for himself, but instead in what one’s comrades and peers did that was not 
manly. 


Nineteenth Century Race Theory (1800-1860) 


The concept of race experienced a dramatic shift in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century as two distinct theories explaining biological diversity captured 
the popular and scientific imagination. At one end of the period resides the evo- 
lutionary doctrine of Jean Baptiste Chevalier de Lamarck. Rooted firmly in the 
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enlightenment physical histories of Newton and Lavoisier, in his own 1809 book, 
Philosophie Zoologique, Lamarck reasoned environmental factors stimulated sub- 
jective responses in living organisms, which in turn set in motion the evolution of 
sub genii and species over time. These organisms react to some impulses by adopt- 
ing habits as a general response to environmental stimuli, which acquire over 
constant repetition the force of a second nature. In time this habitual response 
affects the physical shape and form of organisms, causing limbs to atrophy or 
grow over generations, or even causing the appearance of new organs to satisfy 
drastic new needs and impulses.” 

Applied only sparingly to human evolution, Lamarck noted his theory did 
account for the basic physical changes in superficial racial characteristics. Rather 
than offer a direct value assessment on the relative worth and flaws in different 
species, Lamarckianism reinforced the basic concepts of racial difference as stem- 
ming from changes in the original monogenist pair. Evolution was far too long 
and impersonal a process to be subjected to the whim of human values, though 
it did offer a scheme to contextualize race as the outcome of an environmental 
experience that was bound to promote change. Combined with other ideologies 
and theories, Lamarckian evolution would experience a series of applications 
and contexts far outside of the author’s original intention. 

The second biological theory appeared in 1859. Charles Darwin’s own theory 
of natural selection grew out of decades of field study and deep consideration 
back home in England, and while related to the precepts identified by Lamarck, 
constituted in their whole a fresh consideration of the question of how life 
evolved over time. Whereas Lamarckian evolution presented a positivist view of 
how species evolve toward a higher ideal, with each step an improvement upon 
the last, Darwinian natural selection was a harsh, cold rule of life as eternal strug- 
gle. Species did not evolve along a strictly linear path; they responded to varying 
stimuli, and in the end, those best suited for survival, often at the expense of 
others, prospered. Where nature was a partner to evolution in Lamarckianism, to 
Darwin nature was an obstacle, if not a challenge, that threatened frail life. Yet 
the process of natural selection could be and was manipulated by man to suit his 
own needs. Dogs, cats, cattle, and other domesticated animals served as proof 
that species could be manipulated to fulfill specific needs and labor niches far 
different from that of their original stock in nature. 

Each theory exerted its own influence on the concept of race. In a sense both 
Lamarck and Darwin offered explanations for racial differences that served both 
the monogenists and polygenists; nature served as the impetus for promoting 
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physical changes that would in turn form the basis for racial distinction. In some 
circles Lamarckianism gained greater credence, in part because of the positivist 
viewpoint it offered for evolution as an agent of progress. In the Lamarckian racial 
context, whiteness was presented as the ideal state of human evolution, with differ- 
ent races ranked beneath Northern European whites in order of their relative state 
of development. Hence race was assigned value or lack thereof, reflecting the social 
order of the day. The majority of racial hierarchies followed the same general trend: 


Table 2.1: Typical racial hierarchy classification, circa. 1850. 


Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, Germans, Dutch 
Balts, French, Bohemians, Moravians, Russian Slavs 
Celts (Non-Irish), Walloons, Hungarians, Poles 
Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, Non-Russian Slavs 
Arabs, Egyptians, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, Persians 


Irish, Burmese, Pathans, Sikhs, Moguls 
Native Americans, Bengalis, Bedouin, Polynesians 
Sub-Saharan Africans 
Bushmen, Aborigines 


As the above table indicates, racial identities began to parse along ever-more spe- 
cific lines in the nineteenth century, reflecting the demarcations of power, priv- 
ilege, education, and access to improvement. As the century progressed into a 
scramble for imperial possessions in Asia and Africa, the number of ethnic iden- 
tities assigned a place on the chart would become ever more detailed, reflecting 
the nature of the encounter between Europe and the rest of the world. 

After the introduction of the theory of natural selection, the discourse of 
race took on a darker tone, however. Race was now subject to the harsh rule of 
natural selection, which brought new implications for struggle between the races. 
Whereas in the Lamarckian view, race presented a ladder of progress to whiteness, 
Darwinism showed race as an eternal struggle for dominance, in which whiteness 
was under constant assault by lesser races. The implications of Lamarckian and 
Darwinian ideas on race relations are best summarized by George Frederickson in 
his work, Racism: A Short History. He presents the idea of racism occupying two 
intertwined discourses: difference and power. Accordingly the purported sense 
of difference provided rationale for “stronger” races to exploit and control other, 
allegedly “weaker” or “inferior” races. As Frederickson notes, “the nexus of atti- 
tude and action range from unofficial but pervasive discrimination at one of the 
spectrum to genocide at the other.”?® 
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Figure 2.3: A typical early twentieth-century diagram outlining a perceived racial hierarchy. 
Beginning at the upper right with the “Americo-European,” the gradations of racial identity 
are ranked according to their perceived merits and worth, with the “Bushman” appearing just 
before the “Prehistoric Man.” 

Source: Frontispiece to James W. Buel, Louisiana and the Fair: An Exposition of the World, Its 
People, and Their Achievements. Volume V. St. Louis: World’s Progress Publishing Company, 
1904. Newberry Library. Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Mexican War and the American Civil War (1846-1865) 


The Mexican War (1846-1848) stands out in the conventional history of the United 
States as the great test of Manifest Destiny. Here the American Republic, eager 
to push its boundaries to the Pacific Ocean, waged a war against a militarized 
Mexican dictatorship. Following a handful of victories and missteps in Northern 
Mexico, the U.S. Army’s commanding general, Winfield Scott, landed an amphib- 
ious force at Veracruz and launched a remarkable campaign of maneuver that 
brought his small force of hardened Regulars to the center of Mexico City within 
a few months. Consequently, the popular narrative reduces the war to a small 
contest in the larger context of American expansion. 

This conventional account does not address other relevant issues such as the 
deeply-seated racialized perspective of the primacy of Anglo-Saxon whiteness 
in contemporary American views of the war and the Mexican people. Indeed, 
it must be stated that at its core, nineteenth-century Manifest Destiny was built 
upon the idea that whiteness was the dominant racial identity in North America. 
Versions of this exceptionalist narrative persisted well into the twentieth century, 
extending beyond the continental United States into the Pacific Basin and into 
Asia. Taking his cue from Benedict Anderson’s Imagined Communities, historian 
Gary Gerstle explains that nations are “invented political and cultural entities 
whose power rests not only on the acquisitions and control of territory but also 
on their ability to gain allegiance and affection of large heterogenous populations 
that reside in their borders.” Gerstle defines race exclusively as a social construc- 
tion, an invented identity he calls “racial nationalism” that was employed by 
leaders to bind white America together in a struggle against “other” races. Real 
warfare represented the ultimate expression and self-fulfilling justification of this 
imagined struggle, as war sharpened not only national identities, but racial con- 
sciousness as well.’? 

Gerstle applied his model to the global conflicts of the twentieth century, but 
it is equally effective when it is used to contextualize the Mexican War. America 
was destined to control the course of political affairs in the New World because 
its Anglo-Saxon/Germanic racial identity lent itself toward expansion and dom- 
inance. Mexicans of all degrees of racial identity were deemed inferior to the 
martial republican virtues contained within white Americans. Save for a small 
elite resident in Mexican cities and descended from the original Spanish con- 
quistadores and other subsequent arrivals from Spain, Americans saw Mexicans 
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as product of centuries of intermarriage between all local races — whites, Native 
Americans, and African slaves. Contemporary accounts and descriptions of the 
average Mexicans were quite harsh: they were seen as lazy, immoral, diseased, 
and besotten with drink. After generations of alleged miscegenation, Mexicans 
were seen as incapable of self-governance following the purportedly superior 
model of white American republicanism. Instead they were viewed as an illiter- 
ate mob, ready to be led by the small white Spanish elite — itself considered to be 
beneath Anglo-Saxon Americans because of centuries of inbreeding and overex- 
posure to the tropical climate.?° 

Viewed in this light, the Mexican War actually stands out as an American 
conflict framed within the context of race — specifically the inherent superiority 
of whiteness as compared with other racial and ethnic populations co-habiting 
the North American continent. Even republicanism itself was considered beyond 
the reach of Mexicans, who were viewed as inherently disposed toward corrupt 
absolutism if left to their own devices. Many Americans considered war to be the 
first step in the gradual absorption of Mexico by the United States, which itself 
would stand as the beginning of a process of whitening all of North America 
itself.” Consider the various Caribbean filibuster expeditions of the 1850s; when 
seen outside of the lens of race, they lose all sense of proportion to each other, 
and exist as a collection of half-hearted schemes undertaken by radical dreamers 
and schemers. Nor are they exclusively efforts to spread a Southern institution 
of slavery beyond its existing confines — in fact, the support of Northern Demo- 
crats for both the Mexican War and the filibusters that followed reveals a broader 
support for the movement outside of the slave-owning South. However when 
examined as part of a cultural movement aimed to promote the advance of white 
Anglo-Saxon American political power on the heels of the success of the Mexican 
War, the filibusters become part of a larger movement predicated on the political 
and cultural superiority of whiteness in North America. 

Of course the Mexican War did not enjoy universal domestic support. 
Widespread opposition to the war was voiced throughout Whig circles in the 
industrializing Northeast and the free soil Old Northwest. At the center of Whig 
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opposition were concerns over the rise of Southern political influence on the heels 
of the spread of slavery into the territories to be acquired from Mexico. However 
some Whigs joined Nativist groups in opposing the war on racial grounds — 
specifically the prospect of large numbers of Mexicans joining the United States 
as political equals. Opponents of Manifest Destiny charged President James K. 
Polk’s administration with seeking to degrade the whiteness of the American 
republic by bringing into the country a large number of Mexicans, all viewed as 
the degenerate outcome of centuries of miscegenation between the Spaniard and 
Native Americans and escaped slaves.” 

Regardless of the political and regional divisions over the war, common 
notions of racial superiority unified white Americans when it came to the actual 
news of fighting from the Mexican frontier. Amy S. Greenberg describes how 
Americans celebrated accounts of victories that “‘sustained nobly the character 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.’””? While political division over the issue of war with 
Mexico was generally tolerated (grudgingly, of course), there was no such split 
over the performance of American troops in battle. Whig and Democratic news- 
papers and politicians applauded the martial deeds of the armies in Mexico. By 
sustaining the cherished ideal of American martial prowess — one which was fre- 
quently championed by all parties — they helped buttress the concepts of Man- 
ifest Destiny and American Exceptionalism sweeping the popular imagination 
and the political landscape.”* 

The greatest legacy of the Mexican War was the American Civil War. More 
frequently historians view the crisis decade of the 1850s in American politics as 
a mere interlude between the wars. Indeed without the immediate controversy 
over the fate of slavery in the new territories, it is hard to imagine the Civil War as 
taking place in the absence of the earlier conflict. It goes without saying that the 
debate over the causes of the Civil War remains quite involved and active; yet it 
is also a matter of fact the fate of slavery, initially in the territories, but ultimately 
within the Union itself, rest at the core of the war itself. In all of their pronounce- 
ments about state’s rights and speeches in favor of secession, Southern fire-eaters 
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made clear their commitment to preserve their “peculiar institution” as an essen- 
tial feature of their very existence.” 

This rationale is fully expressed in the various Declarations of Cause for 
secession issued by Southern states as justification for leaving the Union. Mis- 
sissippi, for example, asserted that “Our position is thoroughly identified with 
the institution of slavery — the greatest material interest of the world.... a blow at 
slavery is a blow at commerce and civilization.... There was no choice left us but 
submission to the mandates of abolition, or a dissolution of the Union, whose 
principles had been subverted to work out our ruin.””° 

South Carolina’s delegates presented a grim forecast as justification for 
secession: 


On the 4th day of March next, [the Republican Party] will take possession of the Govern- 
ment. It has announced that the South shall be excluded from the common territory, that 
the judicial tribunals shall be made sectional, and that a war must be waged against slavery 
until it shall cease throughout the United States. 


From the slaveholders' perspective, the guaranties of the Constitution will then 
no longer exist; the equal rights of the States will be lost. The slaveholders will 
no longer have the power of self-government, or self-protection, and the Federal 
Government will have become their enemy.” 

In Texas, the assembly claimed slavery and white supremacy as an indisput- 
able fact, sanctioned by divine will: 


We hold as undeniable truths that the governments of the various States, and of the con- 
federacy itself, were established exclusively by the white race, for themselves and their pos- 
terity; that the African race had no agency in their establishment; that they were rightfully 
held and regarded as an inferior and dependent race, and in that condition only could their 
existence in this country be rendered beneficial or tolerable. 


That in this free government all white men are and of right ought to be entitled to equal civil 
and political rights; that the servitude of the African race, as existing in these States, is 
mutually beneficial to both bond and free, and is abundantly authorized and justified by 
the experience of mankind, and the revealed will of the Almighty Creator, as recognized by 
all Christian nations; while the destruction of the existing relations between the two races, 
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as advocated by our sectional enemies, would bring inevitable calamities upon both and 
desolation upon the fifteen slave-holding states.” 


Without slavery, the Southern way of life — one sustained economically on chattel 
labor exploitation, and culturally on defusing glaring inequities between the 
plantation owning elite and the plurality of the rural poor laborer and petty land- 
owner classes — would cease to exist. 

Another issue often examined by historians is the role African Americans 
played in the conflict after the issuance of War Department General Order 143 in 
May 1863, establishing a “Bureau of Colored Troops” to manage the recruitment, 
pay, and training of former slaves and freedmen in segregated units under the 
command of white officers. Thanks in no small part to the 1989 film Glory! the 
story of the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment became a conven- 
ient case study for the experiences of over 180,000 troops; by May 1865 one-tenth 
of the entire Union Army in arms. Though marked by over-romanticized portray- 
als of the relationships between freedmen, students, contrabands, and escaped 
slaves and their white officers, Glory! does provide a valuable service in pointing 
out that the overwhelming number of whites in the Union Army had little use for 
the blacks in its service. 

Rampant racism, many times at the hands of the Irish soldier in uniform — 
himself a victim of virulent racism from Nativists - confronted the members of 
the United States Colored Troops (USCT) at every turn. Paid less than whites until 
June 15, 1864, often outfitted in shoddy, inferior uniforms and given less savory 
food than their white counterparts, members of the USCT also suffered from gen- 
erally poor leadership, as regimental commanders were increasingly drawn from 
the pool of low quality officers. Any welcome by white soldiers and officers was 
frequently superficial, if not jaded: if blacks wished to take the place of others as 
potential casualties, so much the better.” Nor did their troubles end there. The 
presence of black troops on the battlefield was decried by many Confederates 
as a war crime indicative of the hatred the Union had for the secessionist South. 
From their first serious engagement at Battery Wagner on July 18, 1863, through 
the April 12, 1864 capture of Fort Pillow in Tennessee, to the abortive July 30, 1864, 
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Crater assault at Petersburg and beyond, blacks in the blue uniform of the United 
States Colored Troops routinely faced certain death even if captured by Confeder- 
ate troops. Outraged by the prospect of fighting armed blacks, Southern soldiers 
often refused to acknowledge the surrender of blacks, and at times exercised their 
rage by mutilating both dead and wounded black soldiers. Nevertheless despite 
the outrages committed against them, there are few accounts of USCT soldiers 
seeking revenge against the enemy.*° 

A most peculiar phenomenon has appeared in recent years that indirect 
affects the notion that slavery dominated the discourses on the Civil War. Not 
surprisingly, it has gained support among neo-Confederate revisionists who wish 
to de-emphasize the racist context of the war — specifically proponents of “black 
Confederates” exercising personal agency to enlist in small numbers in state reg- 
iments. Revisionist historians eager to recast the Civil War as a contest over the 
power and influence of the federal system over individual states have seized upon 
sketchy rumors and incomplete oral histories of elderly former slaves who served 
with the Confederate Army to create a mythic image of the black slave willfully 
taking up arms to defend his own state of bondage alongside his white over- 
seers and masters. While the rational mind boggles at the prospect, it must be 
acknowledged that some 60,000 to 100,000 slaves did accompany the Southern 
armies as laborers, cooks, bodyguards, servants, grooms, and teamsters. As one 
account notes, one could well debate whether these men were rightfully accorded 
the status of “soldier” or not.*4 Perhaps; yet a formal review of the accounts 
offered as evidence of military service in combat reveals a premise sustained by 
apocryphal secondary and even tertiary accounts. There are no pension records 
related to African Americans in Rebel mufti; there are no Union accounts of cap- 
turing or burying black Confederates armed with anything more serious than a 
spade. And what of Southern resistance to the prospect of arming blacks? The 
very mention of which in a personal letter to Jefferson Davis cost Major General 
Patrick Cleburne the chance of ever exercising command of a formation larger 
than a division. While blacks did accompany their masters into their regiments 
as servants, or were purchased outright to serve as laborers and cooks, there is 
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nothing save the most apocryphal evidence to verify if they did indeed take up 
arms against the Union. 

Of more pressing interest to scholars is the question of why the defeated Con- 
federates failed to adopt a sweeping post-war insurgency struggle against the 
Union. Considering how the war had become more destructive after 1863, culmi- 
nating in the despoliation of the Shenandoah Valley and William Tecumseh Sher- 
man’s march to the sea, and not to mention the complete social transformation 
expected of the white-dominant South in defeat, the absence of an insurgency 
phase stands out as an anomaly. 

Part of the credit no doubt must fall to General Robert E. Lee’s conceptual- 
ization of war; like so many other officers trained in West Point, Lee viewed war 
along the lines of a Jominian contest between armies, not peoples. To extend 
violence against the civilian population was bad enough — as shown in his own 
disdain for Major General John Pope’s actions north of the Rappahannock River 
in the summer of 1862. Likewise the issue of francs-tireur — soldiers waging war 
in civilian mufti - was one Lee objected to. Influenced in part by his training, 
here Lee could also pull from his own experiences in Mexico. As a member of 
Major General Winfield Scott’s expeditionary force, Lee witnessed first-hand his 
commander’s effort to restrain the violence along his line of march by forcing a 
harsh discipline on his troops in order to avoid any provocation that might send 
the Mexican population into armed rebellion against its American occupiers. 
Impressed by the extent of Union strength, and recognizing the absence of any 
benefit for a defeated and occupied South in armed rebellion, Lee counseled tol- 
erance and forbearance to the South. 


Gender in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century 


After the Civil War, a renewed emphasis was placed on the issue of masculinity, 
as American society became increasingly obsessed with the prospect of a regres- 
sive manliness. Part of this was due to the war itself; soldiers on both sides were 
perceived by their children and grandchildren as larger than life figures. Right 
or wrong, the martial accomplishments of the Civil War generation were held up 
as examples of an American civic ideal that was fading in the face of material 
prosperity. Veterans decried the lack of a motivating grand mission for their chil- 
dren; adrift in a sea of consumerism and plenty during the 1870s and 1880s, the 
postwar generation was lost without meaning and purpose. Young men in turn 
bemoaned their own lack of a chance to prove their mettle. 

Other factors were at play as well. White middle-class reformers decried the 
growing tide of immigrants, who not only challenged native-born Americans for 
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jobs, but also threatened to undermine contemporary notions of stolid reserved 
masculinity with one of ostentatious licentiousness born in the saloon. Others 
feared that, while immigrant men took on the solid manual labor tasks that estab- 
lished the masculine ideal of labor before the war, native-born whites were being 
pressed ever more readily into “soft” clerical and managerial positions. More 
and more artists and writers extolled the virtues of the unskilled laborer while 
demeaning the “effeminacy” of the urban wage laborer. In manner, dress, and 
language, the “dandy” and the “dude” was transformed in the public’s eye from 
virile masculine images into the effeminate male risking sexual inversion. 
Amidst these changes in identity emerged a new iconic image - the white 
American taming the West, bringing civilization to the limits of settlement, taming 
a continent one buffalo carcass at a time. Dime novels and popular songs and 
plays touted the rough and ready culture of the American West as an ideal venue 
for masculinity. Nevermind the crime-filled anarchy of cowtowns, forget about the 
venal corruption of rogue capitalism crushing the individual farmer and rancher 
underfoot — a new male ideal had come to the fore in the great frontier land- 
scape of the imagined American West. One half conquistador, claiming land for 
white civilization, and one half Jeffersonian yeoman, wrestling a livelihood from 
nature’s sometimes cruel embrace, the western male became the American ideal. 
In his trilogy on the frontier myth, cultural historian Richard Slotkin lays out 
a process that included parallel efforts by Americans as they moved west during 
the nineteenth. Both the environment and the Native Americans living beyond the 
frontier — the imaginary line between civilization and barbarism — needed to tamed 
by the white settlers. In one parallel effort, this entailed the physical transforma- 
tion of pristine woodlands or plains into family farms. The white settlers in the 
other effort needed to expel the Native Americans living in these areas by force of 
arms — sometimes on their own and other times by the U.S. Army. Slotkin ties these 
threads together by introducing mythology to show how the American settlers jus- 
tified the violence against Native Americans and the transformation of the land 
by creating the archetypal “frontiersman.” As males, these heroic frontiersmen 
could only subdue the people and the landscape by setting aside civilized prac- 
tices and then adopting barbaric traits of those Native American adversaries. Then 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century as the United States successfully 
conquered the West, those rough frontiersmen evolved into a new archetype that 
Slotkin terms as the “frontier aristocrats,” who turned their attention to exploiting 
the benefits of industrialization. Yet they could still use barbaric violence when 
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necessary. After the United States defeated the Spanish in 1898, these American 
aristocrats turned their attention to new frontiers overseas that needed to be 
subdued by force, whether they be the Caribbean islands or Vietnam.” 

Such imagined figures of identity aside however, there was one aspect of 
American masculinity which coexisted and complemented the Western ideal. For 
the first half of the century, religion, in the form of piety and submission, was 
considered a feminine enterprise. Though the final arbitration of God’s will was 
a male-exclusive role, as a nurturing, loving endeavor, religiosity was feminine. 
Even the person of Christ himself was portrayed in the popular arts of the day 
(c. 1830-1860) as a figure of tenderness and sacrifice. 

After the Civil War, however, this older, benign, and somewhat feminine per- 
spective of religion was considered inadequate. Preachers and ministers decried 
the loss of men to other pursuits, including sports like baseball, because reli- 
gion was viewed as part of the feminine sphere. To counter this portrayal, an 
alternative perspective on religion appeared in the 1860s and 1870s emphasiz- 
ing the activist message of Christianity in conjunction with the virility of phys- 
ical strength and exercise. This new movement, identified by some as Muscular 
Christianity became more relevant in the 1880s and 1890s as an alternative to 
both the perceived degradation of amoral pleasure unleashed in saloons and 
brothels across the country and to the spread of neurasthenic neuroses among 
well-intentioned but physically inept middle-class whit men. By co-opting team 
sports like football, rugby, and baseball, the advocates of Muscular Christianity 
charged they were saving men “body and soul,” and training young men for the 
“real business” of fighting sin and saving souls.** 


Nineteenth Century Race Theory (1850-1900) 


As the nation recovered from the Civil War, racial ideology actually facilitated 
reconciliation between the white North and South, albeit at the expense of any 
hope of immediate social and economic equality for black Americans. While it is 
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true the slavery question lay at the heart of the conflict, likewise it can be stated 
that no one in the fractured Union gave any serious consideration of just what to 
do with the four million emancipated slaves at the war’s end. Lincoln’s untimely 
death only exacerbated the question of what role the Federal Government should 
take in providing the basic economic foundation for racial equality. Accordingly, 
African Americans made only short-term, limited advances during Reconstruc- 
tion (1865-1877). While guaranteed political equality in the form of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, few blacks were given the chance to vote outside of areas under 
direct army control. A small number of black politicians were elected to state 
and federal office during Reconstruction, but they were all denied a chance to 
run once their states were readmitted to the Union after 1877. Other anticipated 
reforms, including land distribution and state-sponsored education, withered 
away before they could be implemented, first victims of Northern indifference, 
then Southern vindictiveness. 

Reconstruction’s failure to address the question of social and economic 
equality for former slaves bore witness to the pervasiveness of racism in American 
society. While the subject of humiliating chattel slavery in the South for genera- 
tions, blacks fared little better in the North. Racist ideologies privileging whiteness 
were widespread, and even though they were technically free, African Americans 
faced harsh prejudice throughout the North. Race riots in Northern urban areas 
became commonplace after 1865, as white laborers resented the appearance of 
freed blacks as competition for scarce jobs. Irish workers in particular resisted 
their displacement in the labor markets in the North and the Midwest by cheaper 
black labor. Indeed, the harsh language and epithets of the slave South found a 
ready audience in the North. No matter where they tried to settle after the war, 
freed slaves confronted the sad reality that regardless of their status, they were 
not welcome anywhere in the recovering Union. Reconstruction for the black man 
was a Sad repudiation of the promises extended during the war.” 

In no area was this more apparent than in the white backlash against eman- 
cipation in the American South. The first example of this was in the formation 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan in central Tennessee in December 1865. Com- 
prised of Confederate veterans, the Klan’s purpose was simple: intimidate and 
oppress freed slaves through terror. While not considered a true guerilla force by 
the Union Army, by 1870 the Klan operated as a white-exclusive militia, some- 
times using deadly force against blacks who dared to question the “old order” 
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in spirit or deed. Although ultimately labeled a terror organization by Federal 
courts in 1870, the Klan continued to act as the iron fist behind the white South- 
ern efforts to clamp down on African American equality. 

The fading of the first Klan in the 1870s was due primarily to the 1877 end 
of Reconstruction. With the threat of federal occupation gone, the white South- 
ern mainstream was free to impose greater restrictions on black political and 
economic fulfillment. The freedom promised to blacks existed in name only by 
1890, as successive black codes and restrictive ordnances gave way to an entire 
culture of repression. The “Jim Crow” laws of the South only masked a growing 
hatred of black participation in any save an infantilized dependency status. And 
as the nineteenth century drew to a close, the rule of law gave way to a culture 
of lynching and murder that was beginning to spread beyond the confines of the 
Old Confederacy. 

At the same time the United States grappled with the question of race fol- 
lowing the Civil War, new debates and theories were unfolding on the subject in 
Europe elsewhere in Western society. Another influential figure in the rise of race 
theory was Joseph-Arthur, Comte de Gobineau. Identified by some as the “father 
of racism,” Gobineau’s ideology helped contextualize a system founded on racial 
supremacy that not only celebrated the rise of whiteness in the ages of explora- 
tion and empire, but also later became the foundation stone of National Socialist 
racial ideology. The scion of an aristocratic family with links to the Bourbons, 
Gobineau was by nature both a romantic and a social conservative. Coming of 
age during Napoleonic France and the fractious Bourbon restoration, Gobineau 
viewed race as the chief factor in determining global social structures.*° A mono- 
genist at heart, Gobineau believed all humanity descended from the original 
biblical pair. However, biological factors (inbreeding) and environmental factors 
(the debilitating effect of too much time spent in the direct light of the tropical 
sun, caused mankind to diverge into a collection of races). Descended from the 
original “Aryan” race, white Europeans of Western Europe were considered the 
most noble and vital members of humanity. Other races declined in terms of value 
and worth from this Western European ideal, in a cruel hierarchy of decreasing 
whiteness, until reaching the lowest state accorded to black Africans and Austral- 
ian aboriginal people. Once set upon their divergent paths, each racial type had 
evolved into its own sub-genus, their physical differences becoming set in biology 
as individual traits.” 
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Gobineau’s schema of a racial hierarchy dominated by Whiteness was not a 
static construction, however. A central component of his racial ideology was the 
prospect of transformative mobility between different subgroups. On one hand, 
isolation from other races led to stagnation, and the general decline of a race. 
Likewise a race could be brought low by the degenerative effects of miscegena- 
tion — the intermingling of two races through sexual congress. Thus humanity 
was ultimately doomed, despite its best efforts to avoid it, to the inevitable degen- 
eration of the white race, and by extension, civilization itself.” From their first 
publication in the mid 1850s, Gobineau’s theories won a hard core of adherents 
in the United States and Europe itself. In the last gasps of the pre-war crisis, white 
Southern slaveholders and their supporters acclaimed Gobineau’s Essay on the 
Inequality of the Human Races as a validation for their institution — despite his 
opposition to slavery on general principle. 

In England and France, Gobineau was cited as justification for imperial 
expansion into Asia and Africa. Meanwhile in the Northern United States, Gobi- 
neau’s work influenced future race theorists, including Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles E. Woodruff. A medical officer since joining the Army in 1887, Woodruff 
considered imperial expansion to be the ultimate bane of American culture and 
civilization. Race joined with climate as a cruel hazard to the biological integrity 
of race. The decaying effect of tropical sun, heat, and humidity would readily 
make itself felt on white American soldiers stationed in the region. Constant 
exposure through long terms of service or work in the tropics eroded the physical 
and moral strength of men stationed there. Upon their return home, these men, 
their racial characteristics affected by their long service abroad, posed a grave 
risk to the solid health and racial superiority of whites, as their offspring spread 
the degeneration they had acquired abroad at home.” Along with contexts of 
gender identity, racial ideology and the accompanying fear of degeneration came 
to define the American dialogue of race and empire. 

Perhaps the most influential proponent of Gobineau’s theory of racial hierar- 
chies was Theodore Roosevelt. As president from 1901 to 1909, Roosevelt not only 
possessed strong beliefs on gender and race, but took full advantage of the “bully 
pulpit” to promote his world view, making him the chief case study for Ameri- 
can racial perceptions during the Progressive Era. On one hand a strong advo- 
cate for assimilation and the erosion of racial identity, he was also constrained 
by personal views on the inherent inferiority of other non-European races and 
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ethnicities in comparison with his Anglo-Saxon ideal. Despite opening up access 
to political participation for Italian-Americans, Jews, and other groups, privately 
Roosevelt held many of the same stereotypes that gripped the country at the time — 
deriding the influence of Jews in finance, describing Irish politicians as innately 
corrupt and venal, as well as being pliant tools of the Papacy. A proponent of the 
“Melting Pot” ideology of social and ethnic assimilation into a singular American 
identity - “Americanization,” in his words — Roosevelt also felt some groups, par- 
ticularly the Japanese and Chinese, were incapable of full assimilation. Regard- 
less he believed Western (and American) society had a commitment to uplift and 
promote the advance and elevation of lesser races — including Africans, Filipinos, 
and Cubans - along the guidelines established by the United States. 

This was not to imply that Theodore Roosevelt was highly-progressive on the 
issue of ethnicity and racial identity in the United States. Rather he was obsessed 
with the prospect of “race suicide” — the slow yet inexorable decline of a race 
of men through declining reproductive rates. Following the 1890 census, he was 
shocked at the purported decline of the old-guard white patrician families in the 
face of a growing Irish population in Boston. Tying his burgeoning theory of race 
suicide with the morality of the manly virtues of work, action, and exercise, he 
considered the overall decline of the “higher races” evidence of a general biolog- 
ical trend. Bar a dramatic increase in birthrates among whites, Roosevelt feared 
the inevitable decline of the United States. As summarized by Thomas G. Dyer in 
his study of Roosevelt’s racial ideology: 


If the trend were not arrested, higher races might commit “race suicide” and literally die 
out, leaving no trace of the superior qualities which accounted for the present state of civ- 
ilization and constituted the best hope for the future. The second possible consequence of 
racial Reproductive failure would be the frightening prospect that lower races such as Latin 
Americans, blacks, and East Europeans would swamp the higher orders in the “warfare of 
the cradle.” Abroad, the fecund Russians, rivals in the imperialistic struggle, threatened 
American interests, and at home the virile blacks with their reproductive powers undimin- 


ished by the presence of the white man constituted a menace.“ 


Theodore Roosevelt’s obsession with race was hardly unique; rather he stands 
out as representative of white American concerns with a social construction 
that was inadequately understood and openly manipulated for the purposes of 
a narrow section of the population. Moreover the benefits of democracy, Roos- 
evelt believed, could only be achieved and enjoyed by Caucasian males. Other 
races — including African Americans — and women could never fully reach the 
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level of intellect, autonomy, or ability of White Americans. Roosevelt refused to 
cast this as a burden, however; rather he viewed this as both challenge and obli- 
gation, promoting a highly paternalistic and hegemonic view of the primacy of 
male whiteness — “The Strenuous Life” writ large, as it were.’* 


Anti-Semitism before 1900 


Anti-Semitism can be traced directly to the classical world. Some historians note 
the rise of a general anti-Jewish sentiment dating back to the post-Alexandrian 
Hellenic world in the Eastern Mediterranean. Accordingly Jews and Greeks were 
engaged in an informal cultural conflict, in which the Hellenes criticized Jews 
for their failure to fully accept Greek values, while Jews felt disrespected by the 
Greeks’ dismissive attitude toward the older Judean culture.” The first century of 
the Christian Era saw increased tensions between the Jews of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Roman Empire. In some cases — the rioting in Alexandria in 38 
CE, for example — the attacks on Jews were as much attempts by local Greek and 
Egyptian communities to regain civic power over an ethnic rival. Rome’s position 
on the rights of Jews to live peacefully was more problematic, however. By refus- 
ing to accept or even acknowledge Roman gods, Jews were frequently perceived 
to be disrespectful, if not openly defiant and rebellious, of Roman authority. The 
province of Judea was in a state of constant near-rebellion at this time, with small 
uprisings being matched with ever-escalating punitive measures by the Roman 
governor. These tit-for-tat attacks culminated in the Great Rebellion (66 to 70 CE), 
a bitter uprising that was ended with the Roman sacking and destruction of the 
second Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem. Uprisings continued until the Emperor 
Hadrian leveled the city in 135CE, killing thousands and scattering the surviving 
population across the empire, many as slaves.*? 

The experiences of stubborn defiance and insistence upon preserving their 
unique identity combined to set in place numerous stereotypes that would in 
turn form the foundation of anti-Semitism in the late Roman Empire and the 
early Middle Ages. Vicious rumors and fierce slanders about the disparate Jewish 
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community in exile persisted, despite the efforts of more tolerant governors and 
emperors. The misunderstanding blossomed into full-blown culture clash as early 
Christians sought as much distance as possible from Jews. Not only were they 
perceived as responsible for the death of Jesus Christ, they were also viewed as 
a quarrelsome, bloodthirsty, and money-hungry people. As Christianity became 
ascendant in the Roman Empire after 315 CE, the reputations of Jews sank lower 
in the estimation of lay persons and clergy alike. Saints and bishops alike cas- 
tigated Jews as “Christ-killers,” “serpents,” and “wicked men” and made their 
safety ever more tenuous.“* 

Nevertheless European Jews flourished in several disparate and small com- 
munities throughout the early and high Middle Ages. Forced into small urban 
communities by a generally ignorant and intolerant rural poor, Jews survived and 
even prospered as craftsmen, traders, and bankers. Even amidst the low point of 
the Crusades, they served as intermediaries and trade conduits between the Latin 
West and the Islamic World, fulfilling a valuable role through the use of their 
own cultural ties with fellow Jews in the homeland. Unfortunately Jews remained 
targets of intolerance in Europe, subject to regular attacks from popes, kings, and 
commoners. In the eleventh century, for example, as Pope Urban II issued calls 
for a crusade to reclaim the Holy Land for Christianity, Jewish communities in 
France, Germany, and Italy were attacked by crusaders en route to Jerusalem. 
Over the next centuries, legislation and edicts from secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities went even further in their effort to isolate and punish Jews, until the 
ultimate indignity of expulsion from Western Europe was accomplished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Relations worsened between Jews and Christians during the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, After realizing Jews were not interested in conversions to Christianity. 
Martin Luther attacked them as a people stained with the guilt of killing Christ 
and as idolaters who should be extirpated from Christian society. Luther’s written 
assaults set the tone for future outrages throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Central Protestant Europe. Jews fared little better in Catholic Europe. 
Those remaining in Spain and Portugal following the Reconquista became direct 
targets of Inquisitions, forced conversions, and resettlement in ghettos. 

The fate of Jews in Western Europe improved during the Enlightenment. In 
the spirit of social tolerance and scientific inquiry that marked the age, urban 
Jewish populations acquired new civil rights and opportunities. As Western 
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philosophers sought to overturn the religiosity of the Medieval age, many con- 
sidered anti-Semitism to be as much an artifact of the uninformed and super- 
stitious past as a manifestation of nascent racial classification. Acknowledged 
as a people made distinct by their religious practice and relationship with the 
Christian world, some writers, like Denis Diderot and Henri Dietrich Baron d’Hol- 
bach, perceived Jews as biologically different from other European peoples. The 
tone of attacks made against Jews during the Enlightenment focused primarily on 
their conservatism with regard to religion. Even Emmanuel Kant decried Judaism 
as the fountainhead of Christian mysticism and superstition: abolish the Jewish 
faith, and an enlightened Christianity would reign supreme, “the conclusion of 
the great drama of religious change on earth, where there will be only one shep- 
herd and one flock.”“° 

Nevertheless Western Jews continued to assimilate into Western European 
civil and intellectual society. Individual rabbis like Baruch Spinoza and Moses 
Mendelssohn promoted the application of historical and scientific methods to 
the study of the Judaic texts. Following their lead, many Western Jewish fami- 
lies and communities sought new identities as prosperous, educated, secular 
Jews. Different only in the observation of their faith, these liberals adopted 
the dress, language, and even diet of their Christian neighbors. As they assim- 
ilated, Europe’s secularist Jews became ever more guarded of their religious 
difference, and distanced themselves from their Eastern European orthodox 
cousins — like them only in religion, not in nationality or race, they argued. 
Everywhere across Western Europe, it seemed, Jews were becoming accepted 
as equal members of society.*® 

Such appearances were deceiving and ephemeral because, even in the midst 
of assimilation, anti-Semitism flourished. As industrialization transformed entire 
societies, Jews became again castigated via old prejudices disseminated through 
new methods.’ Social Darwinists mixed Darwin’s views on natural selection with 
Gobineau’s views on race struggle to promote a new doctrine predicated on the 
quaint nostrum, “the survival of the fittest.” True believers like Herbert Spencer 
and German physician Alfred Ploetz promoted ideas of “racial hygiene,” a process 
of war and government action intended to cull the weak from the strong in order 
to create a purer race. The culmination was the first use of “Anti-Semitism” in a 
literary context by Wilhelm Marr in 1879, where Jews were described in a racial- 
ized context. It was a short step from Marr’s original pamphlet decrying a Jewish 
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plot to “Jewify” Germany through exploiting economic and social unrest to the 
nationalist and racist musical musings of Richard Wagner. Not only in his great 
symphonic works - particularly Parsifal and Die Niebelungen — but also in his 
essays on music, Wagner promoted a martial, pure Vélkisch identity for Germany 
founded in his friend Gobineau’s Aryan ideal, and at immediate risk of corruption 
at the hand of the perfidious, racially degenerate outsider — in short, the Jew. By 
the close of the nineteenth century, anti-Semitism was at a crossroads. One road 
pointed to its inevitable demise as a practical ideology, its bankruptcy proven 
by their contributions to community development and the national defense. The 
other road promised to be a hard and lonely path for European Jews, who would 
be ever more vilified and demonized by culture and circumstance.*® 

The extent to which anti-Semitism pervaded European society can be seen 
in the much sensationalized Dreyfus Affair.*? In October 1894, an obscure artil- 
lerist, Captain Alfred Dreyfus, was arrested on charges of spying for the German 
Army. During his court-martial, only circumstantial evidence was brought 
against Dreyfus. A cleaning lady working in the German Embassy in Paris who 
also worked with the French Army’s Counter-Intelligence arm recovered from 
a wastebasket a hand-written list of top secret projects, including the army’s 
newest 120mm howitzer. Even with no link to Dreyfus, the military court found 
him guilty of espionage in December 1894. In turn Dreyfus was publicly humili- 
ated in a formal ceremony stripping him of his braid, epaulettes, and sword, and 
sentenced to life imprisonment on Devil’s Island, the notorious prison off the 
coast of French Guyana. 

Over time it became clear to many that in the absence of proof, the indict- 
ment proceeded to avoid embarrassing the French Army. Apparently the deci- 
sion was made at the highest ranks to convict Dreyfus on the basis of his Jewish 
descent. Investigative reporters, including the famed novelist Emile Zola and 
future premier Georges Clemenceau, discovered widespread anti-Semitism in the 
French Army, as well as confirmation the military tribunal withheld testimony 
and evidence that would have exonerated Dreyfus. Most damning, however, 
was the discovery by French counter-intelligence that another officer, Major Fer- 
dinand Walsin-Esterhazy, was a more likely candidate for espionage. A court 
martial in January 1898 exonerated Esterhazy, although he later admitted to the 
charges from retirement in England. 
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n 
‘THE PERIL OF FRANCE — AT THE MERCY OF THE OCTOPUR 


Figure 2.4: “The Peril of France — at the mercy of the octopus.” In this case, the octopus 
represents one of the leaders of the French Army, who in turn represents the growing trend 
toward Militarism that is spreading across France in the wake of the arrest and conviction 

of Captain Alfred Dreyfus on charges of espionage. The tentacles spreading across France 
include “Decepton,” “Dishonor,” “Forgery,” “Assassination,” “Corrupton,” “Falsehood,” and 
“Blackmail.” Ensnared in the tentacles are two military officers, representing Dreyfus and Major 
Georges Picquart, the officer who obtained evidence that ultimately exonorated Dreyfus. Also 
caught by the octopus are two females representing “Honor” and “Justice,” as well as the author 
Emile Zola, holding a pen labeled “J’Accuse.” Illustration from Puck, Volume 44, Number 1129, 
October 26, 1898. 

Source: Library of Congress. Reproduction Number: LC-DIG-ppmsca-28642 (digital file from 
original print). Call Number: Illus. in AP101.P7 1898 (Case X) [P&P]. 


After the Esterhazy trial, Emile Zola published his indictment of the French 
military in his essay J’Accuse in the newspaper L'Aurore. A stinging attack on the 
Army claiming a conspiracy to obstruct justice, Zola’s letter provoked strong 
anti-Semitic demonstrations across France. Mobs broke into Jewish businesses 
and synagogues all over France, and tensions mounted amidst fear of a possible 
military coup to restore order. By the year’s end however, Zola’s charges were 
revealed to be true, following the jail cell suicide of Major Hubert-Joseph Henry 
after his arrest on charges of forging documents submitted as evidence against 
Dreyfus. On the basis of Henry’s actions, Dreyfus was retried in August 1899. 
Found guilty again, and sentenced to ten years imprisonment, Dreyfus was in 
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turn pardoned by President Emile Loubet. In 1906 he was restored to full military 
rank and awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The Dreyfus scandal is significant in that it reveals the extent to which 
anti-Semitism infiltrated various levels of the French Army and French society 
at the turn of the nineteenth century. Following the incident, the French mili- 
tary took special care to overturn the perception it was dominated by such 
bigoted officers. Nevertheless, the affair, while exposing the stain of French anti- 
Semitism, did not completely expunge it. Many Frenchmen would retain their lin- 
gering resentment over the Dreyfus Affair well into the twentieth century, waiting 
only for the opportunity to express their antipathy anew.°° 


Conclusions 


For students interested in the nexus of race and gender with military history, 
the nineteenth century offers a wide range of critical cultural and social points 
in the development of Western-based values and their global reach. The period 
discussed in this chapter provides further elaboration on the evolution of racial 
and gendered concepts of identity, highlighting how they were in many ways co- 
operative explanative schemas. Several specific military case studies are exam- 
ined, particularly with reference to the Western Hemisphere. Yet in many ways, 
this chapter only scratches the surface of how concepts of race and gender identity 
affect military culture and institutions and the practice of warfare. This nothwith- 
standing, the practices and concepts discussed here will have a dramatic influ- 
ence on the spread of Western global dominance (Chapter Three) and the First 
World War (Chapters Four and Five). As we move into the Imperial case studies in 
the next chapter, consider the themes of whiteness and racial hierarchies, as well 
as the importance of martial masculinity and respectable nationalism, and how 
they combine to facilitate the rise of Western Imperialism. 
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Introduction 


One of the most divisive and exploitive socio-political systems devised, New 
Imperialism has left a harsh legacy that survives in various forms to this day. Occu- 
pying a point in time where raw capitalism was realized at the expense of mil- 
lions of subjugated persons, imperialism also represents an extreme expression 
of nationalistic fervor. During its height at the turn of the twentieth century, fully 
3/5 of the world’s land mass was controlled by another 1/5 (comprising the great 
powers of Western Europe, the United States, and Japan). A highly romanticized 
age of bright uniforms, gaudy indigenous costumes, and intricate pageantry, the 
Age of Empire was also a time of crushing repression, open exploitation, and 
tremendous disparities of wealth and power. An age when whiteness reigned 
supreme, the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth centuries bore witness to 
the rise of scientific racism and carefully regulated gender segregation that not 
only gave legitimacy to the imperial project, but also set up the great tragedies 
of the twentieth century. This chapter will examine how race and gender ideolo- 
gies affected the military structures that helped define imperial boundaries and 
imposed imperial order globally. 

A few basic definitions and points must be laid out first, however. Some of the 
oldest human social interactions are based on the construction of political and 
economic structures intended to benefit a core state, or metropole, at the expense 
of subordinate dependent regions, also called periphery regions (or colonies). 
The history of the ancient and medieval world is replete with examples of small 
militaristic states - Rome, Macedonia, etc. — that grew exponentially stronger 
through the conquest and subordination of neighboring and regional powers. By 
the seventeenth century, a select group of Western European kingdoms further 
prospered by the creation of vast maritime networks, empires linked largely by 
trade, military conquest, and colonization. The quest for empire, it appears, has 
always been part of the human condition. 

And yet there is a marked difference between the empires of the pre-modern 
era and those which flourished in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Thanks to a real applied advantage in material engineering — particularly in rail- 
roads, ship design, and military arms — Western Europe’s direct influence over 
the rest of the world grew exponentially in the nineteenth century. These techno- 
logical advantages permitted Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, the United 
States, and Japan a real opportunity to create an imperial structure of conquest, 
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expansion, and exploitation that reshaped the world along the lines of Western 
dominance. 

There are at least two good reasons for including the nineteenth century’s 
quest for empire in a study of race and gender in military history. The first is a 
matter of practicality. The transcendence of Western power that began in the six- 
teenth century, and which really hit its stride by 1800, was based largely on mili- 
tary capability. Vast empires were carved out in the name of European monarchs 
by small numbers of professional soldiers and freebooters. After conquest came 
administration, and again, here military institutions exercised great influence 
over millions of indigenous subject peoples. The story of empire, then, is much 
entwined in military history. 

The second reason is no less real, although it is heavily rooted in material 
and philosophical symbolism. The story of Western Imperialism is largely one of 
coercion and control: that is, after the acquisition of different territories, a great 
deal of influence and power was exerted to solidify Western political and cultural 
dominance over a diverse population. In many cases, Western tropes and intellec- 
tual constructions were employed to establish a purported racial justification for 
empire that validated and rewarded whiteness at the expense of other ethnic and 
racial identities. Likewise, colonized and dominated non-white populations were 
subjected to presumed verdicts on their purported values and virtues which were 
cued to gender identities. Thus many subject peoples were effeminized and infan- 
tilized at the same time they were being racially classified. Such categorizations 
made European control over indigenous populations — often with the coopera- 
tion of “safe” local ethnicities deemed more “manly/martial” by Western admin- 
istrators — far easier to maintain. Hence as participants in a cultural exchange 
intended to facilitate subjugation and control, military personnel became de 
facto arbiters of racial and gender boundaries surrounding and between West- 
erners and their colonial subjects.” 

Any serious study of imperialism must begin with British historian and impe- 
rialist critic John A. Hobson. In his landmark 1902 work, Imperialism: A Study, 
Hobson portrayed imperialism not as a natural outgrowth of nationalist fervor, 
like colonialism, but rather as a calculated exploitation of nationalism for eco- 
nomic gain. Unlike the colonial system, which was organized around the settle- 
ment of new communities by transported citizens, imperialism thrived through the 
exploitation of indigenous populations by a small cadre of foreign administrators 
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and troops. With political control over a mapped out territory fixed, the energies 
of the imperial power could be applied toward organizing total economic man- 
agement of the colony.? In the case of the British, for example, trade in all natural 
resources and commodities was controlled by different companies, each assured 
of a near-monopoly in their field through Crown charters, granted by Parliament 
or its agents in the Cabinet offices. While the individual administration of differ- 
ent colonies varied, based upon the size, the history of compliance with imperial 
authority, and other factors, in all cases colonial administration was directed at 
maintaining order and ensuring that trade with the imperial core country and its 
representatives were not disrupted. 

Ultimately Hobson rejected imperialism as a morally and economically 
corrupt institution. Imperial advocates claimed they represented the best inter- 
ests of the nation and its people, he concluded, while in reality they sought 
nothing more than to further their own economic interests at the expense of the 
nation. The misplaced patriotism invoked by imperialists could very rapidly turn 
against the security interests of the nation, as distant friction points between 
national or imperial rivals could flare into real war. More critically, Hobson 
warned, imperialism offered little material return to the state on the massive 
expenditures in defense and administrative spending it promoted. In the end, 
he concluded, “Imperialism is a depraved choice of national life, imposed by 
self-seeking interests which appeal to the lusts of quantitative acquisitiveness 
and of forceful domination surviving in a nation from early centuries of animal 
struggle for existence.”* 

Others have followed Hobson’s critique of imperialism with their own 
nuanced challenges to the system. The American humorist Mark Twain objected 
to American imperialism on moral grounds; what right did a republic born out of 
rebellion against an empire have acquiring one, he argued at the time of the Span- 
ish-American and Phillipine-American Wars.’ W.E.B. Dubois directly confronted 
the racist paradigm at the heart of imperialism; specifically, by extending their 
control over the globe, Western states created a new global color line, one which 
imposed submission and subservience on the world’s non-white populations, 
even in their own homes.° V.I. Lenin’s own critique elevated imperialism to “the 
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highest level of capitalism,” a condition at which monopolistic free enterprise in 
the form of finance capital institutions had grown so powerful that it subverted 
the political will of the state and had set off to divide the world into markets and 
sources of material on its own.’ Italian Marxist theorist Antonio Gramsci in turn 
downplayed the need for total physical control by the state or any other surrogate 
entity. Instead, Gramsci described a process of cultural imperialism — based on 
his construction of cultural hegemony- whereby social norms dictated to a popu- 
lation acquire the weight of imperial dominance.*® 

Another line of semiotic and cultural criticism has come from feminist schol- 
ars. Scholars like J. Ann Tickner argue strenuously for expanding the scope of 
their field to incorporate non-traditional issues (e.g.: rape, sex trafficking and 
prostitution, pornography, physical abuse, spousal violence) that have long 
been associated with the world’s nameless and voiceless subaltern populations. 
Extending this worldview to imperialism, for example, Tickner identifies overt 
linkages between imperialism and Western-style patriarchy on a global scale: 
“Western forms of patriarchy spread to much of the rest of the world through 
imperialism where ‘civilized’ behavior was often equated with the behavior of 
Western men and women, particularly behavior based on appropriate gender 
roles.”® The feminist perspective was linked with race by the American writer 
bell hooks, who defines whiteness itself as form of cultural imperialism, one 
calculated to manufacture control and subjugation through the manipulation 
of mass media! This construction certainly resonates with the image of white 
males exercising total control over their imperial domains being deconstructed 
to reconceptualize empire as a “Men’s-only Club,” a constructed space in which 
male administrators and capitalists dominated every aspect of life, free of female 
meddling. As feminist theorist Laura E. Donaldson noted in her book, Decoloniz- 
ing Feminism: Race, Gender, and Empire Building: 


While colonizing nations certainly did employ military or economic coercion to secure and 
maintain access to satellite markets, they also penetrated colonized societies by means of 
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signifying practices, or the production of meaning-effects, perceptions, self-images, and 
subject positions necessary to sustain the colonialist enterprise." 


Indeed, by suborning gender and sexuality to race in the imperial setting, Euro- 
pean and American males were free to subjugate all women — whites and colored 
— by recasting sexuality as a venue through which colonized peoples posed a 
grave threat to the sanctity of whiteness. As Anne McClintock notes in her book, 
Imperial Leather: Race, Gender, and Sexuality in the Colonial Context, imperialism 
was not only explicitly about racial and gender segregation and control, it was 
also present everywhere; the domestic hearth, home, and bedroom were no less 
imperial spaces than the most distant periphery outpost: “The invention of race 
in the urban metropole,” McClintock writes, “became central not only to the self- 
definition of the middle class but also to the policing of the ‘dangerous classes,” 
an agglomeration of various deviants, including the Irish, other imperial persons 
of color, foreigners, sexual libertines, prostitutes, lesbians, homosexuals, and 
liberals.12 The message was clear: western (i.e.: white) women were considered 
extremely vulnerable in the domestic and imperial setting; their sex rendering 
them more susceptible to environmental hazards, while their gender and their 
whiteness made them objects of perverse and salacious indigenous desires. But 
in the periphery, Western women were nevertheless essential adjuncts to the mas- 
culine pursuit of empire. Left to their own devices, white European and American 
men were doomed to fall victim to their own animal natures, and indulge their 
lusts with local women and men. Western women thus were an anchor for their 
male imperial partners and associates, providing a necessary moral refuge from 
the buffeting forces of sexual desire and moral decline.“ 

And yet as a social construct, gender and Empire occupied other cultural 
and intellectual spaces among politically and socially active Westerners. Female 
reformers seeking to establish a political role for their gender in Western poli- 
tics actively sought to redefine their own status of race and gender superiority 
over colonial subjects. In the process, they established their own roles as crit- 
ical intermediaries between imperial master and colonized subject, while also 
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establishing new power roles outside of the imperial metropole where whiteness 
was more critical than gender. Male reformers and actors in the imperial project 
accepted the participation of their female peers — provided they did not overturn 
the homosocial cultures taking shape in their Western-exclusive enclaves. A fron- 
tier ethos took shape across the Western Imperial landscape, in which certain 
male-exclusive norms — hard drinking, libertarian outlooks on personal rights 
and the intrusion of law and order, sexual libertinage, and a raw sense of oppor- 
tunity — set the tone, and only grudgingly gave way to gentility, law, and order.” 

Another critique ties imperialism directly to racial exceptionalism via long-es- 
tablished and self-sustaining literary motifs in Western culture. First described 
by the social critic Edward Said as Orientalism, such linguistic and hermeneutic 
concepts continue to be employed to promote Western hegemonic control over 
those areas deemed “inferior” or “aberrant” in the prevalent discursive modal- 
ity. In short, artistic and cultural representations of the Orient — the Levantine 
Mideast and India formed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — assume 
a life of their own in the public imagination. By defining distant cultures as an 
exoticized venue rife with corruption, sexuality, and decadence, the objects of 
this discourse are transformed into mirror opposites of Western society. In turn, 
these same cultures and regions become acceptable targets for Western domina- 
tion.t¢ As Said described in his follow-up to Orientialism, the 1993 book Culture 
and Imperialism, “For the colonizer the incorporative apparatus requires unre- 
mitting effort to maintain. For the victim, imperialism offers these alternatives: 
serve or be destroyed.”?” 

Once established, Said’s philosophical construct opened up a range of new 
perspectives on the Imperial dynamic for historians. Technology-focused anal- 
ysis, by historians like Daniel Headrick and Michael Adas, places imperialism 
within the context of a material and intellectual contest — the West flourishes 
on the basis of its applied technology and the absence (or failure) of the colo- 
nized to keep pace with the rush of invention. Other historians interested in how 
the perceived roles of environment and/or biology facilitated Western imperial 
expansion followed the lead of David Arnold in shifting the cultural focus of Ori- 
entalism to a physical focus on Tropicality, placing the responsibility for Western 
exploration and imperialism on the allure of a lush and rich environment that, 
left unmanaged, would ultimately degenerate the regions inhabitants. Regard- 
less of their position, historians working in both interpretive schemas describe 
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how Western imperialists believed their own superior science and organization 
would enable them to bend the physical environment to their will while also 
transforming the indigene into a productive and pliant subject.1® 

Clearly the historical, philosophical, and literary critiques of imperialism 
are well established. The challenge for military historians and other scholars 
working on or teaching imperialism is to balance the physical realities of impe- 
rial policies pursued across different colonies or empires with the philosophi- 
cal critiques of the system. First, how does one reconcile the applied policies of 
different Western states — Belgium, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Spain, the United States — with each other? What about the differing 
approaches and policies within an imperial system? How should one compare 
and contrast British administration of the West Indies, for example, with that of 
India? Or Kenya? Or Cape Colony? Second, what does the current historian make 
of, or teach about, the calculated benevolence of Western administrators? Impe- 
rialism was not just a simple matter of control and coercion; administrators, engi- 
neers, physicians, and scientists all viewed the colonial periphery as a setting to 
advance their own agendas and programs. In the process, roads, schools, hospi- 
tals, clinics, and other civic institutions were brought to the periphery by these 
agents of empire. Was the resulting benevolent administration a direct policy, or 
a side effect of the imperial project? Finally, how deep do the currents of coercion 
and control run in the different imperial contexts and constructs of the era? To 
what extent was cultural imperialism a means to exert greater power over the 
indigenous populations of empire, at the same time limiting the expense of overt 
direct control.'? 

In closing this introduction, it should be apparent that prior patterns for 
establishing the nexus of race, gender, and the military, while informing ele- 
ments of our study, are not necessary wholly applicable to the Imperial setting. In 
the remainder of this chapter, we will examine three different imperial ventures: 
The British Empire, the American frontier experience, and the post-1898 Ameri- 
can Empire, and how the military imperial experience serves as a window into 
the complex negotiations of race, gender, and identity in the modern age.?° We 
close this chapter with a brief overview of the 1900 Western intervention in China, 
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in response to the so-called Boxer Rebellion. This exchange not only serves as 
a high mark for the influence and power of the Imperial experience, but it also 
reveals the fissures that would inevitably alter these various imperial relation- 
ships, as well as the confidence and dynamics of power within the core nations 
themselves. 


British Concepts of Empire: Gender Identity 


After the reshuffling of imperial priorities in 1783, following the Treaty of Paris 
ending the American Revolution, the British Imperial project was tied explicitly 
to the politics of gender identity. In Britain proper, the long period of peace and 
prosperity following the Congress of Vienna provoked its own crisis of mascu- 
linity. English pride and identity was buttressed by the twin virtues of martial 
prowess and forbearance in the long war against Napoleon and the heroic deeds 
of its imperial forces in India. Middle-class prosperity ushered in a new social 
conservatism, as Anglican and Presbyterian reformers vied with each other to 
promote a new Christian ethos to govern an immoral industrial empire. Ministers 
and lay persons both offered a new moral vision for Britain that was deeply moti- 
vated by the urge to foster a popular religiosity to transform the nation’s institu- 
tions into a form fit for global dominance. The Pax Brittanica of Queen Victoria’s 
reign was far more than a time of British economic and political preeminence; 
it was also intended as a venue for the assertion of a new moral masculinity 
founded according to a bourgeois Protestant Christian model. 

An immediate target for British moral reformers was the nation’s armed 
forces. At the start of the nineteenth century, the public’s opinion of soldiers 
and sailors was generally negative. While certainly an essential agent of security 
from alien Continental (read: French) hostility, the general consensus held the 
military’s rank and file at arms’ length from civilian society. The reputation of 
the Army as a sanctuary for the dregs of Britain’s jails and poorhouses was not 
entirely fair, but neither was it unwarranted. Predominantly young rural recruits, 
the sons of tenant farmers and local craftsmen, the British Army’s reputation 
was set rather by the conduct of the minority of miscreants and criminals who 
found shelter and employ in its ranks. Even with harsh penalties for misconduct 
and drunkenness, many soldiers continued to prey upon local civilians and their 
own comrades-in-arms. Desertion was a perennial drain on the King’s regiments, 
with many repeat offenders. Poverty proved a great motivation for recruiting ser- 
geants, who employed tactics both fair and foul to lure men into service. During 
the eighteenth century, regular Press Acts were enacted by Parliament to guaran- 
tee full enlistment. Pardoned criminals, recovered deserters, and debtors were 
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dragooned into uniform with little ceremony or debate.*1 The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s assertion that the common soldier was “the very scum of the earth” still 
speaks volumes of how polite society perceived them. But it is also worth consid- 
ering the rest of his statement: 


People talk about enlisting from their fine military feeling - all stuff — no such thing. Some 
of our men enlist from having got bastard children - some for minor offences - many more 
for drink; but you can hardly conceive such a set brought together, and it is really wonderful 
that we should have made them the fine fellows they are.” 


This outlook changed in the mid nineteenth century, however. As British military 
power was dispersed far and wide across the globe in the name of empire, social 
reformers sought to transform the army and navy into better representations of 
British manhood. Camp followers were chased away from army posts at the same 
time that alcohol access was restricted to the post canteen. Chaplains entered the 
regimental rolls as vital moral guardians of the private soldier, their influence 
bolstered by the support of career non-commissioned officers interested in main- 
taining order and discipline.” All of this took place against the backdrop of the 
rise of Victorian morality across society, itself a response to the prior century’s 
moral laxity. By 1890, the British military was transformed in the public’s eye 
from a cesspit of scoundrels and thieves into an upright guardian of the British 
Empire’s moral and material security. As historian Allen J. Frantzen describes in 
his book Bloody Good: Chivalry, Sacrifice, and the Great War, “The British army 
became a gathering of ‘Christian’ as opposed to ‘Anglican’ soldiers.”* 

And yet the realities of Britain’s class system and the economic disparities 
produced through rapid industrialization and urbanization exerted a persistent 
drag on British imperial policies and ideologies. Just as France and Germany 
obsessed over their own birthrates in comparison with their neighbors, British 
elites worried over the combined bugaboos of low birthrates, high child mortal- 
ity, and the physical and mental state of the general population. Taken together, 
these factors constituted a natalist trap that threatened the very material solvency 
of the Empire itself. If young British males of military service were found unfit in 
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large enough numbers, who would take on the role of security in a global empire 
where whiteness was held at a premium? Bad enough that the British Army may 
well face off against competing Great Powers in Africa and Central Asia; could 
the army control the millions of subject colored peoples under British domin- 
ion? This dilemma was brought into sharp relief during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). The early successes of the Afrikaner rebels against the British forces 
in Cape Colony and the Transvaal revealed that the British Army, for all of its 
presumed superiority over non-white indigenes in Africa and Asia, was hardly 
the repository of martial fitness. Underweight and unfit British soldiers drawn 
from the industrial towns of England struggled to keep up with the demands of 
field campaigning. Compounding the humiliation was the comparative fitness of 
Dominion soldiers, particularly from Australia and Canada, to British soldiers. 
Unlike the British army, Dominion volunteers were largely drawn from rural com- 
munities. Healthier and stronger, these volunteers also came with civilian expe- 
rience in riding, shooting, and in many cases, field craft that the British rank and 
file did not.” 

Inresponse the British middle-class establishment joined forces with the Army 
to promote a militarized form of muscular Christianity among British school-age 
youth. Since the 1850s, a growing number of Anglican and Presbyterian ministers 
and lay workers promoted the notion of combining physical fitness with moral 
fitness. Taking issue with the traditionally cloistered and sedentary approach to 
religious study and worship, activists like Thomas Hughes and Charles Kingsley 
promoted a regimen of strenuous exercise, rough team sport, sexual abstinence 
and moral temperance, and religious study in the English public school environ- 
ment. If Britain were to take its place as global imperial steward, it needed physi- 
cally strong and morally resolute men to govern at home and abroad, proponents 
reasoned. Such fortitude was especially warranted in the face of the moral and 
physical hazards lurking in tropical postings.” Self-proclaimed military affairs 
experts embraced the muscular Christianity movement as an ideal schema for 
finally reforming the British Army’s rank and file and eliminating the real and 
imagined scourges of misconduct, drunkenness, and venereal disease infection 
among the rank and file. Observant Christian soldiers organized barracks-room 
temperance societies to tout the evils of alcohol, while civilian groups opened dry 
canteens and sutler shops to offer an alternative to the local pub for enlisted men 
in their off hours. Membership in fraternal organizations, such as Freemasonry, 
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was permitted on the grounds that it provided a controlled social outlet for 
enlisted men and officers alike. Games and sporting events — football, cricket, 
foot races, boxing — were introduced as well, to promote fitness, camaraderie, 
esprit de corps, and moral health.?’ 

One thing reformers could agree upon was the idea that sexuality and vene- 
real disease represented the gravest threat to the private soldier’s moral and phys- 
ical health. An important example of how Victorian era society bifurcated gender 
along moral and physical boundaries can be found in the passage of various 
Contagious Diseases Acts (CDA) in mid-century. Taking aim at high rates of vene- 
real disease in British soldiers and sailors serving at home and abroad, the laws 
sought to contain disease by singling out promiscuous women as the vector of 
infection. Any suspected prostitute was subjected to arrest, detention, physical 
examination, treatment, and isolation or even expulsion from the communities 
where they were first discovered. Beginning in 1864, the circle of legitimate iso- 
lation and incarceration under the protection of the laws spread from military 
towns and ports in England, to larger cities in Great Britain and its imperial pos- 
sessions, to virtually the entire Empire. Two key factors stand out regarding the 
CDA regime. First, the objectification of women as the origin of infection was a 
one-way street; that is to say, male soldiers, sailors, and other patrons were con- 
sidered to be hapless victims, with no practical role in the spread of infection. 
Save for short-lived moral sanction, men were not adversely affected by the laws. 

The second, more indirect, aspect of the CDAs was their relation to the dilem- 
mas of empire and whiteness. Even though the laws were initiated in England, 
the origins of the Contagious Disease Acts resided in British India and the West 
Indies. The problem of venereal infection was found to be much greater in Impe- 
rial postings, where white military personnel engaged in regular sexual congress 
with indigenous prostitutes and women. Such close intermingling between the 
white enforcers and controllers of empire and their different indigenous subjects 
ran counter to every impulse of the race-conscious British culture of the nine- 
teenth century. Issues of racial intermingling set aside, reformers considered the 
introduction of alien strains of venereal disease into the home islands a virtual 
assault on the racial vitality of British whiteness. Difficult to manage as it was, 
purported new virulent strains of syphilis were seen as a death sentence for the 
infected, regardless of social class and access to medical treatment. And while 
gonorrhea was not generally lethal, infection often translated directly into infer- 
tility. British natalists therefore considered the CDAs to be a final line of defense 
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for the homelands from foreign infection via the arteries of imperial commerce 
and migration. 

The Contagious Diseases Acts were ultimately repealed in 1886. Shortly after 
they first appeared in 1864, British liberals — particularly women’s groups — 
attacked their legality on the grounds that they provided an indiscriminate tool 
to coerce all women deemed troublesome by the state. Petitions bearing millions 
of signatures conveyed the general public’s outrage over the prospect of decent 
people being labeled “public women” and subjected to imprisonment, let alone 
the intrusion into their most private personal space. However despite the legal 
rejection of the CDAs, the practices of compulsory inspection, treatment, and 
incarceration of suspected prostitutes continued without interruption in India 
and other parts of the British Empire for decades afterwards.?® 

As the British Army became more acceptable to the middle class, further steps 
were taken to entwine hyper-patriotic nationalism with military fitness. Retired 
Lieutenant General Robert Baden-Powell, the first Baron Baden-Powell, wrote his 
1903 manual, Aids to Scouting, after his service in the Boer War. Within a short 
time, Baden-Powell’s book sparked a movement among young boys and girls — 
almost exclusively from the middle class — that formed the core of the interna- 
tional Scouting movement. By 1909 troops of teenage boys took to the fields and 
woods of England, tromping across pastures and parkland and practicing their 
new skills in field craft gleaned from Baden-Powell’s revised manual, Scouting 
for Boys. Even as the movement proclaimed its pan-global humanism in the years 
leading up to the First World War, there was little mistaking the watered-down 
militarism at the core of scouting. From the uniforms, to the overnight and week- 
end-long marches, the bivouacs to the pursuit of badges signifying mastery of 
skills like marksmanship, tracking, and pioneering, the Scouting movement pre- 
sented its members a relatively safe introduction to the soldier’s life.*° 


British Imperialism in India and Africa 


Even in the twenty-first century, the mention of British India conjures up visions 
of British civil servants, soldiers, and their wives passing the time within white- 
terraced palaces, their every need attended to by faithful Indian wallahs; tiger 
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hunts, high tea, and potent gin and tonics keeping ennui and the tropic torpor at 
bay, the privileged masters of hundreds of millions of more or less loyal subjects. 
Of course such fantastical images are not only deeply flawed, but wholly ignorant 
of the reality of the nearly ninety year-long British rule of the Indian subconti- 
nent. Even before the failed 1857 rebellion against the East India Company, British 
policy and conduct to its subjects and local allies rested upon the premise of total 
economic exploitation. In planning and in practice, a harsh interpretation of 
white racial exceptionalism drove British policy at all levels. Social benevolence 
or physical improvements, no matter how large or important, served the needs 
of the occupying authority foremost, not the indigenous subject. Public accept- 
ance of the caste system belied the British reliance upon the strict socio-economic 
stratification it provided, not only to maintain order, but to establish a hierarchy 
of exploitation at all levels of social interaction.*° Ann Laura Stoler and Frederick 
Cooper summarize this best: “‘Caste’ in India and ‘tribe’ in Africa were in part 
colonial constructs, efforts to render fluid and confusing social and political rela- 
tionships into categories sufficiently static and reified and thereby useful to colo- 
nial understanding and control.”3! Classifying and categorizing Indian society 
along existing boundaries and imagined contours of race, ethnicity, social and 
religious caste, and culture facilitated the division and isolation of different com- 
munities as the British imperial authority felt best. Once fragmented, different 
groups could be played off of each other, their respective loyalties purchased by 
the dispensation of petty perquisites and rewards. 

For the purpose of this study, the most critical aspect of British racial excep- 
tionalism at play in the Indian subcontinent centers around the creation of the 
Indian Army. Since European traders established their first trade settlements in 
India in the eighteenth century, natives were recruited for local regiments. By 1750, 
the British East India Company made extensive use of these native regiments, and 
fell into the practice of referring to them as Sepoys, a corruption of a Persian/ 
Moghul term for common soldier. Recruited locally from all over India, member- 
ship qualifications varied based upon local preference. No social restrictions were 
placed on regiments raised in Madras and Bombay, for example; while Bengali 
regiments were drawn exclusively from Brahman and Rajput communities. Led 
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by European officers — many of them former military officers drawn to Indian 
service by the promise of easy money and cheap living expenses — the British 
East Indian Company army grew to just over 200,000 Sepoys and 50,000 British 
soldiers by 1857. 

The Indian Rebellion of 1857 (described contemporarily as “The Sepoy 
Mutiny”) marked the end of the East India Company. By the 1850s, the company 
had become the de facto agent of British imperial interests in South Asia. 
Master of the Indian Subcontinent, bulwark against Russian expansion toward 
the Indian Ocean, and jumping off point for future expeditions into China and 
Burma, the East India Company was also viewed as an oppressor by many Indian 
elites. Efforts to restrict the prevalence of high caste recruitment and rituals in 
the regiments drew deeply suspicious reactions, with some viewing British 
efforts at control as being part of a larger effort to convert sepoys to Christianity. 
The extension of new foreign service terms, in advance of proposed expeditions 
into Southeast Asia, rankled soldiers who had grown accustomed to short (ten to 
twenty mile) deployments from their home region. Finally limits on promotion 
and officer status for native sepoys, matched with an increase in newly commis- 
sioned British officers, was viewed by some as a further insult. The final straw, 
however, was the issue of rifle cartridges greased with animal fat of an unknown 
origin, which was taken by many as a calculated affront to their religion — be it 
Hindu or Muslim. Sporadic protests in different barracks led to a popular upris- 
ing in the Bengal Army, where sixty-one regiments (82 percent of the army’s sev- 
enty-four infantry regiments) joined the rebellion. The ensuing war between the 
rebels, who self-identified with the last Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar, 
and the loyal elements of the East India Company and the British Army, was 
savage and bloody, with ample atrocities on both sides. By June 1858, the rebel- 
lion was crushed, and the East India Company was dissolved, its responsibil- 
ities and powers handed over to a new Cabinet department, the India Office. 
Reprisals and punishments against captured rebels and their leaders continued 
through 1859, as the British sought to extend full control over the entire region.3? 

The specter of rebellion would haunt the British for the next ninety years in 
India. The reality of direct imperial administration was that India as a whole was 
too large for an -all-British occupation force. Such an army would prove deeply 
unpopular at home and bankrupt the nation. Reluctant to repeat the mistakes of 
the East India Company, the India Office set about to create a new Indian Army 
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Figure 3.1: Two sepoy officers and one private, circa. 1820. Handcoloured engravings by 
Frederic Shoberl, The World in Miniature: Hindoostan. London: R. Ackerman. 
Source: Columbia University Library, New York, New York. Public Domain. (PD-1923). 


following the same method as their predecessor, albeit one free of the risk of 
future mutiny or rebellion. Regiments drawn from the Northern hill country of 
India — predominantly Garhwali, Gurkha, Kumaon, Pathan, Punjabi, and Sikh 
recruits — remained loyal during the rebellion. After 1860, these same ethnic 
groups were redefined as being “martial races” — physically robust and tough 
people with a long martial tradition who were natural soldiers — and became the 
exclusive recruitment pool for the new Indian Army. Indeed, historian Heather 
Streets observes that the martial race ideology was invoked as a response to a 
series of global events — the 1857 rebellion, Russia’s own growing military threat, 
Irish nationalism, and problems meeting recruitment quotas in Britain — that 
challenged the imperial dynamic in India and abroad.” Even at the time, the 
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“martial race” construct was viewed with some suspicion, though it did become 
assimilated into British culture thanks in no small part to the barracks-hall poetry 
and prose of Rudyard Kipling. Just as the loyal regiments of the Rebellion were 
classified as “martial” in disposition and nature, the balance of Bengal and 
Southern India were recast as being “non-martial” people. The former recruit- 
ment pool for the old sepoy regiments was suddenly the home of the “Bengali 
babu” - an effeminized, money hungry, sedentary race of shopkeepers, beggars, 
and civil servants. Military action and the need to maintain strict control over a 
subject people saw the transformation of the different nationalities of India along 
lines dictated by an outside imperial power.** Trevor Getz and Heather Streets- 
Salter offer a cogent summary of this dynamic: 


However violent force was organized or employed, it is worth remembering that its use 
lay at the heart of all colonial administrations in this period. Few states relinquished their 
authority to outsiders by choice, and even after conquest it was usually necessary to use 
violent force to quell unrest and maintain order. Even in times of relative peace, the pres- 
ence of large standing armies, police forces, militias, or armed civilians kept the threat of 
violence just under the surface of colonial rule.*° 


The Indian Revolution of 1857 thus takes on a larger global context. Long con- 
textualized as a local rebellion sparked by British indifference to the immediate 
religious and cultural needs of its client partners, the significance of the event 
grows when viewed as a part of a larger process. Coercive military force resides 
at the core of the imperial project, not only at the point of first contact or acquisi- 
tion, but also in the supplanting of traditional power dynamics by systems favor- 
ing the new occupying imperial presence. Even as new client relationships were 
being identified and forged under the auspices of the “martial races” concept, 
other elite communities who rejected British control were culturally and polit- 
ically emasculated in the new India of the Raj. Gendered rhetoric and policies 
proved effective tools of imperial control. The pattern of Western control over gen- 
dered identity continued into virtually every aspect of Indian life. David Arnold 
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identifies similar acts of cultural insensitivity in the guise of imperial policy in 
response to cholera and smallpox epidemics in India. Communities and individ- 
uals who rejected vaccination on religious grounds were treated as intransigent 
and hostile subjects, and were singled out for coercive methods to ensure compli- 
ance. Western medicine, therefore, was not only implicitly engaged in the impe- 
rial project, those institutions and individuals associated with its practice in India 
were effectively colonizing the individual and collective body of the Indian.*© 


Figure 3.2: “Pioneer Regiments, 1911 (c).”Watercolour by Major Alfred Crowdy Lovett 
(1862-1919), 1911 (c). 

Eleven figures from the following units: 34th Sikh Pioneers; 12th Pioneers (The Kelat-i-Ghilzie 
Regiment); 128th Pioneers; 23rd Sikh Pioneers; 64th Pioneers; 61st Prince of Wales’s Own 
Pioneers; 48th Pioneers; 81st Pioneers; 106th Hazara Pioneers; 107th Pioneers. Indian pioneer 
units repaired roads and bridges, worked on fortifications and trenches, moved supplies and 
carried out countless other engineering and logistical tasks. 

Source: Alfred Crowdy Lovett and Sir George Fletcher MacMunn, The Armies of India, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1911. 


The “martial races” construct soon escaped its Indian context. In Britain proper, 


the term was applied to Scots and Scot-Irish communities that provided large con- 
tingents of recruits for the army. Abeyance was offered to the concept in the white 
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Dominions - Canada, Australia, and New Zealand in particular — both to the 
descendants of the original settlers and to some of the indigenous peoples they 
encountered. British Africa, however, presented a variety of contexts that vali- 
dated and challenged the construct.?” Some, like the Egyptians, were dismissed 
entirely as effeminate degenerates, incapable of following simple instruction or 
showing the initiative needed to wage war successfully. Generally considered 
inadequate for military service, Adam Dighton observes how “it was thought that 
the Egyptian male had been ‘reared in an effeminate clime’ and so did not make 
a good soldier.”3* British officers soon accepted this biologically determined view 
as a matter of course, effectively both emasculating and infantilizing the Egyp- 
tian male as they became supporting players on the larger imperial stage.?? This 
construction speaks toward another element of martial races ideology worth con- 
sidering; specifically, as Heather Streets notes, “‘Martial race’ soldiers were not 
just ‘raced’, however: they also, significantly, came to be ‘gendered’ as ideally 
masculine.”4° Keeping an empire running was clearly a man’s job; not only 
requiring the tacit support of local soldiers and auxiliaries, but needing only the 
most “manly” of the local communities. By displaying masculine martial virtue, 
these select groups — Highland Scots, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pashtuns — were rising 
above the general trends in their own demographic enclaves. By dint of their mili- 
tary prowess, they were not only more masculine than their peers, they also were 
essentially placed higher on the imagined yet all important hierarchy of racial 
classification. 

Alternatively other non-white groups, such as the Zulu, Sudanese, and 
Maasai, were identified as being martial races on the basis of their armed resist- 
ance to British encroachment. A special case was also made for the white Boer 
settlers of the Transvaal. Descended from strict Calvinist Dutch settlers, the Boer 
proved adept at guerilla warfare at the turn of the century. In the two Boer Wars 
in in South Africa, they inflicted humiliating defeats on larger and ostensibly 
better trained regular British forces. After the shock of defeat passed, the British 
mustered the full weight of its imperial forces to crush the Boers. Within a short 
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time, however, bitterness changed into grudging respect as the Afrikaners were 
assimilated into the Empire, and were recognized as equals alongside the other 
Dominions in political autonomy and military prowess.*1 


American Exceptionalism at Play: Race and the Native American 


For generations the conventional interpretation of American transcontinental 
expansion followed the direction laid out in John Gast’s famous 1872 painting 
of the spirit of American Progress opening up the vast Western wilderness to the 
promise of civilization and settlement. Shining light onto the wilderness, Pro- 
gress serves as a feminized surrogate for white Anglo-American culture spread- 
ing across the West. Accordingly, only wild animals and savages dwelled in the 
American interior, interlopers who would either flee from the purifying light of 
American Progress or die where they made their stand. Regardless of the decision 
taken, the long night of ignorance, indolence, and sloth were over. Following in 
the wake of Progress, a new frontier was taking shape, as white homesteaders, 
ranchers, and railroad men took charge of Nature itself, crafting a New “new 
world,” one which submitted to the powers of reason and commerce. Manifest 
Destiny was not just a catchy slogan peddled by Irish-American newspaper men. 
It was an elemental process that would create an Anglo-American paradise, a 
study in the power of progress for all to observe and embrace: today may still 
belong to the Old World’s kings, princes, and popes; the future would belong to 
the new American Republic. 

Quite the evocative portrayal, and one which has become so ingrained into 
the American psyche that it is rarely challenged in public settings or popular dis- 
course. Schoolbooks in middle America champion an account of national growth 
and expansion rooted in myth, fiction, and misrepresentation; and yet, little 
thought is given toward an alternative narrative, lest it somehow cheapen the 
burgeoning pride in place and history desired in young people. 

Regardless of how one group or another tries to paint it, however, the story 
of American expansion is one of American imperialism at work. Strip away the 
patriotic memes and the veneer of false legitimacy accorded to our drive West, 
and what remains is an account of a remarkably successful imperial drive across a 
continent. And just as with British, French, Russian, or other nineteenth century 
case studies, the story of American Empire is one of military conquest, public 
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betrayal, and shifting borderlands. At the center of American Western expansion 
is the United States Army, both in its small professional cadre and its much larger 
volunteer militia components. Reconstituted in 1790, the Army quickly settled 
into its primary role as a frontier constabulary. Frequently scattered across the 
Western territories in small forts and encampments, individual infantry compa- 
nies and cavalry troops served as the symbolic and physical manifestations of 
federal authority and law and order on the frontier. In this capacity, American 
military personnel and officers became by default the chief arbiter of peace and 
conflict in the vast and commonly shifting borderlands between white settlers, 
Indian tribes, and other foreign governments with claims either competing with 
or bordering alongside those of the United States.“ 

Before examining the nature of the American military’s role as an agent of 
frontier imperial administration, clarification of the borderlands concept itself is 
warranted. In many ways a response to Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis, 
the borderlands concept was first elaborated upon by Turner’s student, Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, in his 1921 book The Spanish Borderlands. Here Bolton describes 
the rise in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of a hybridized culture blend- 
ing different elements from those cultures that came into contact with each other 
along the fringe of Spanish settlement in the Southwest. From Spanish Florida to 
Baja California, the entire region was a rich and diverse setting for the intermingling 
of different cultural norms and identities. The borderlands, as Bolton described 
the shared space, was a place where representatives from all sides of the cultural 
divide met to negotiate terms of trade, commerce, and interfamilial relations that 
transcended formal political positions dictated from the distant metropole. Thus 
whether in conflict or in peace, the borderlands offered a clear study in how rela- 
tions on the imperial periphery affected — if not dictated — the shaping of policy 
at the core. In later decades, Bolton’s theory of regional negotiation and shared 
communities was applied to other case studies, marking out a powerful state of 
agency for the colonized imperial subjects residing at the tipping point of empire.*? 

One recent example is found in Anne Hyde’s contribution to the University 
of Nebraska Press’ multi-volume History of the American West Series, Empires, 
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Nations, and Families: A History of the North American West, 1800-1860. Fol- 
lowing Bolton’s general outline of looking to the interactions of local commu- 
nities, Hyde rejects the worn-out notion of the Western frontier as an empty 
space waiting for American settlement and commercial exploitation. Using the 
example of the fur trade, Hyde describes a rich and diverse series of interactions 
and trade nexii, each linked through long-standing histories of mutually nego- 
tiated interests, frequently sealed through intermarriage. The “blank space” on 
contemporary maps that was the Antebellum West was far from empty. Long 
before American settlers arrived on the scene, many parts of the Western fron- 
tier were occupied by others — Spaniards (later Mexicans), English and French 
traders, Russians, and of course, a diverse and complex network of Indian tribes 
and communities. The notion of the West as a wild, untamed frontier is an Amer- 
icentric construction, ignoring the many borderland exchanges and cultures that 
were being established in the absence of white American participation. The same 
can be said of women’s roles and perspectives, regardless of their race or ethnic- 
ity. Such accounts are the centerpiece of the “New West” history movement.*4 
By recasting the story of American expansion as an intrusion into a pre-exist- 
ing borderlands culture, long overdue attention is drawn toward the other, non 
Anglo-American, communities that occupied the region. The residual effect of 
this approach, however, places American expansion in the perspective of being a 
hostile intrusion, marked by greedy land speculation, raw exploitation of exist- 
ing peoples and resources, and the extension of American culture and political 
control into new territories outside the nation’s traditional East Coast core. At the 
same time, a new cultural exchange was being established between the West’s 
existing inhabitants and the ever-growing number of American migrants. Unlike 
its predecessors, however, the new borderlands were fluid and changing. Always 
under pressure from new waves of settlers, this frontier was always shrinking, 
until it disappeared altogether in the 1890s. 

Of course the greatest losers in this new borderland were the Native Ameri- 
cans. Other non-American communities benefitted from their status, wealth, and 
whiteness to assimilate readily with the new arrivals. After all, these were the 
same groups who for centuries had staked out their positions in the West through 
careful intermarriage with powerful trading partners and allies. Some other 
groups, including the mestizo populations of the Southwest who remained on the 
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scene after the Mexican War, suffered indignities and insults, often expressed in 
the crudest racial terms. But even these communities assimilated over time. The 
Indian, however, remained the eternal intruder in their own country, subjected 
to constant pressure to submit to the whims of the white interlopers who sought 
their lands and who claimed a divine mandate over the continent. Uncomfortable 
as it may be to acknowledge it, the American Indian in the West was the subject of 
along and brutal campaign of ethnic cleansing and resettlement, made legitimate 
by acts of Congress and imposed at all levels of society across the entire country. 
Until they were confined to carefully laid-out reservations — often on tracts of 
land generally inhospitable to permanent settlement — the Indian remained a hin- 
drance to America’s manifest destiny, a position summarized by Interior Secretary 
James Harlan in 1866, and later commented on by historian Robert M. Utley: 


“It has been the settled policy of the government . . . to establish the various tribes upon 
suitable reservations and there protect and subsist them until they can be taught to cultivate 
the soil and sustain themselves.” This goal, of course, was actually only a means to a larger 
goal: to remove the Indian from the paths of westward expansion and — a consoling legal- 
ism — to extinguish Indian “title” to lands on which whites wanted to settle.“ 


Long before the American Civil War, the United States Army’s chief role was to 
deal with the problem of openly hostile Indian tribes. In turning over British 
claims to territories east of the Mississippi River to the new Confederation, the 
1783 Treaty of Paris signaled to the Native Americans residing there the onset of 
a new cycle of war with the Americans. By the time of the combined Shawnee 
and Miami victory over an Army expeditionary force along Ohio’s Wabash River 
in 1791, many Indian leaders and tribal councils had come to accept the inevita- 
bility of war with the new United States. With white settlement of the Ohio Valley 
threatening to overwhelm the Indians who lived there, armed violence escalated 
in scale and tone between the two sides. On the American side, individual set- 
tlers and organized militia and Regular Army units alike followed the trend of 
attacking unarmed camps and settlements that had been the norm since the first 
encounters between the English and the Indians in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries — a practice which was repeated by the Indians against isolated white 
settlements and refugee camps. The savage attacks, counter-attacks, and repris- 
als between the two sides were entirely the result of a racialized discourse of 
hatred and ethnic resettlement that was shared by Indians and Americans. 
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On the part of the Anglo-Americans, there is some indication that such 
violence was accepted as the norm because the Indians were considered to be 
racially different — and inferior — to the Europeans now competing for their 
lands. Historian Wayne E. Lee linked this behavior to English conduct during the 
mid-sixteenth century Tudor conquest of Ireland. Their ethnic exceptionalism 
and religious hatreds fed a harsh war of civilian reprisals and irregular warfare 
that lasted for over a century, establishing an informal code of wartime conduct 
that sanctioned total war against civilian non-Protestant/Christian populations. 
It was a simple matter, Lee argues, for English colonists to pursue similar warfare 
against hostile Indian tribes that threatened to overwhelm their tenuous set- 
tlements in Virginia and New England.** And after becoming accepted practice 
culturally by the first English colonists in the New World, the savage totality of 
violence defined Colonial and then American conduct in warfare with Indians 
ever after. And for their part, the Indians recognized and willingly participated in 
the escalation of violence with their American counterparts. Unlike warfare with 
other tribes, which often settled upon resolving blood debts and stronger tribes 
asserting dominance over weaker neighbors, combat with English colonists (and 
later the Americans) was aimed at total annihilation. Shawnee war leader Tecum- 
seh captured this spirit in his warnings to a gathering of Creek warriors in 1811, 
when he urged his audience: “Let the white race perish. They seize your land; 
they corrupt your women; they trample on the bones of your dead!”4” 

Both sides, it appears, resolved on a course of annihilative war dictated by 
perceptions and experiences of racial persecution and exceptionalism. And a 
review of the various Indian Wars after the War of 1812 reveals an overt hatred 
between the two societies that helped fuel the worse outrages over the next 75 
years: Major General Andrew Jackson’s attacks against the Creek and Cherokee 
nations; the Seminole Wars in Florida; the resettlement of the Southern tribes 
under Presidents Jackson and Martin Van Buren; the Black Hawk War; the Sand 
Creek Massacre; the Sioux Wars; the Ute Wars; etc. Of course not every participant 
experienced the same totality of racist hatred — indeed the absence of such a total 
consensus helped impose some restriction on violence, making the Indian Wars 
sometimes more of an exercise in ethnic resettlement than of unrestrained ethnic 
cleansing. But just as the English codes of conduct against Irish rebels in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries legitimized extreme war against non-English 
and non-white persons in the New World, American martial violence influenced 
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by racist ideology in the Frontier translated into a sanctioned racialized warfare 
abroad after 1898.48 


Theodore Roosevelt and “The Strenuous Life” 


When the United States went to war with Spain in 1898, many felt the rugged 
individualism of the recently closed Frontier could be reborn, and the violent 
rift between Northerners and Southerners could be healed — all in service of 
freeing an exploited people from an allegedly corrupt empire. Never mind that 
the real motivations and conduct of the Spanish-American War were problematic 
at best. Warfare at its organic level represented the ultimate arena for men to 
prove themselves as truly masculine in an otherwise emasculated existence. One 
American following his country’s call to duty in 1898 was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who embodied the notions of masculinity, nationalism, and independence in the 
United States in that decade and thereafter. As a cowboy, boxer, hunter, politi- 
cian, Sunday School teacher, Rough Rider, Medal of Honor recipient, and Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate, Roosevelt can be considered the icon of the ideal Victorian 
man and symbol of the early twentieth century’s Cult of Manliness in ways that 
perhaps only Ernest Hemingway and a few others did. 

Born in 1858 and raised in an environment of economic privilege in New 
York, Theodore Roosevelt did not enjoy a healthy childhood. Although scrawny 
and asthmatic with poor eyesight, he did not allow this to deter him in the long 
term. As a young man, Roosevelt left the comfortable confines of the eastern sea- 
board and moved to a ranch in the Dakota Territory where the fresh air and robust 
work matured him into true manhood. He would never lose his love for outdoor 
activities like sports and hunting because he believed these represented keys for 
good health and proper manliness. Roosevelt thus fit comfortably into the mold 
of “Muscular Christianity” with its penchants for out virility, courage, strength, 
competition, endurance, and heroism all in service God, country, and civilization. 
Against these virtues stood the dangerous vices of laziness, softness, effeminacy, 
cowardice, and passivity, all which heralded the decline and eventual defeat of 
any man and his country or civilization. 

Nowhere was Roosevelt perhaps more eloquent or forceful in articulating his 
construction of ideal American masculinity than in his famous speech of 1899 


48 For two provocative comparative studies, see Gump, The Dust Rose Like Smoke; and Edward B. 
Westermann, Hitler’s Ostkrieg and the Indian War: Comparing Genocide and Conquest (University 
of Oklahoma Press, 2016). 
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Figure 3.3: “The Soldier” — A portrayal of Theodore Roosevelt living up to the ideals of “The 
Strenuous Life” during the charge up San Juan Hill in Cuba, 1898. Taken from William Wallace 
Denslow’s When | Grow Up, a children’s book published in 1909. 

Source: British Library, London UK © British Library Board All Rights Reserved/Bridgeman images 


known as “The Strenuous Life.” Roosevelt argues for traditional gender relations 
and roles, as well as for specific types of child rearing that could benefit the Amer- 
ican family and the nation as a whole: 


A healthy state can exist only when the men and women who make it up lead clean, vigor- 
ous, healthy lives; when the children are so trained that they shall endeavor, not to shirk 
difficulties, but to overcome them; not to seek ease, but to know how to wrest triumph from 
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toil and risk... . When men fear work or fear righteous war, when women fear motherhood, 
they tremble on the brink of doom; and well it is that they should vanish from the earth, 
where they are fit subjects for the scorn of all men and women who are themselves strong 
and brave and high-minded.*? 


The correlation of men with war and women with motherhood demonstrates Roo- 
sevelt’s conception of what ideal activities should be associated with each gender. 
For his part, he strived to live a manly life, whether as a father and husband or as 
a leader of men in combat and President of the United States. 

Roosevelt’s speech on “The Strenuous Life” also revealed his attitudes about 
race and culture. His ambitions for the Caucasian race, for Caucasians living in 
the United States of America, and for western Christian democracy to dominate 
the globe can be seen the following: 


The problems are different for the different islands. Porto Rico is not large enough to stand 
alone. We must govern it wisely and well, primarily in the interest of its own people. Cuba 
is, in my judgment, entitled ultimately to settle for itself whether it shall be an independent 
state or an integral portion of the mightiest of republics. But until order and stable liberty 
are secured, we must remain in the island to insure them, and infinite tact, judgment, mod- 
eration, and courage must be shown by our military and civil representatives in keeping 
the island pacified, in relentlessly stamping out brigandage, in protecting all alike, and yet 
in showing proper recognition to the men who have fought for Cuban liberty. The Philip- 
pines offer a yet graver problem. Their population includes half-caste and native Christians, 
warlike Moslems, and wild pagans. Many of their people are utterly unfit for self-govern- 
ment, and show no signs of becoming fit. Others may in time become fit but at present can 
only take part in self-government under a wise supervision, at once firm and beneficent. 
We have driven Spanish tyranny from the islands. If we now let it be replaced by savage 
anarchy, our work has been for harm and not for good.5° 


Embedded therefore in his speech were agendas for American politics and foreign 
policy. Such ideas smack of Social Darwinism and the “White Man’s Burden” and 
of exceptionalism of White Anglo-Saxon Protestant masculinity. Indeed, at risk of 
being ahistorical, had he lived in today’s world, Roosevelt would likely buy into the 
ideology advanced by the neo-conservatives in the contemporary United States. 
He would have favored their efforts at nation-building and democratization. In 
any event, Roosevelt supported territorial imperialism as much as he did cultural 
imperialism during his life time.*+ 


49 Theodore Roosevelt, The Strenuous Life, 1899. http://www.bartleby.com/58/1.html (Accessed 
October 8, 2017). 
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51 Sarah Watts, Rough Rider in the White House: Theodore Roosevelt and the Politics of Desire 
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The Spanish-American War 


Long obsessed with domesticating its vast Western territories, the United 
States was a late comer to the grand imperial game, making its debut in the 
Spanish-American War. Described by then-U.S. Secretary of State John Hay 
as “a splendid little war,” the contest with an aging Spanish monarchy was 
for the most part an uneven contest. Separated from its contested imperial 
possessions by thousands of miles of ocean, the obsolete Spanish fleet was 
thoroughly outclassed by the new American steel and steam navy. Similarly, 
the outnumbered Spanish defenders in the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico 
also faced off against an active insurgency, while also struggling to survive 
in the face of crippling tropical diseases. Even so, while the narrative of the 
Spanish-American War is one of America’s ascension to great power status, 
the story is also a case study revealing the wartime nexus of race, gender, and 
policy. Historian Kristin Hoganson follows this story in her ground-breaking 
monograph, Fighting for American Manhood: How Gender Politics Provoked 
the Spanish-American and Philippine American Wars. Moving past traditional 
explanations for the war, Hoganson places the hyper-nationalist arguments of 
jingoes favoring war with Spain within the context of a national gendered dis- 
course that served dual purposes: “On the one hand, gender served as a cultural 
motive that easily lent itself to economic, strategic, and other justifications for 
war. On the other, gender served as a coalition -building political method, 
one that helped jingoes forge their disparate arguments for war into a simpler, 
more visceral rationale that had a broad appeal.”5? Essentially the case for war 
resided exclusively on gendered constructions, Hoganson argues. Proximal 
justifications for intervention, such as the reconcentrado policy undertaken by 
the Spanish military governor, General Valeriano Weyler y Nicolau, were cast 
as an assault on the honor of Cuban women. Likewise, interventionists por- 
trayed the imminent conflict as a moral obligation for American men; just as 
they would act if a neighbor were sexually assaulted, so too should the United 
States come to the rescue of the moribund Cuban maiden, under attack by a 
brutal Spanish overlord. Anti-imperialists and other opponents of intervention 
were in turn castigated as demasculinized milksops, in the form of either weak- 
kneed sissies or as cross-dressing inverts, virtual women in all but name.” 


52 Kristin L. Hoganson, Fighting for American Manhood: How Gender Politics Provoked the Span- 
ish-American and Philippine-American Wars (Yale University Press, 1998), 8. 
53 Ibid., 9, 51, 102-104. 
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PUCK. 


C 


OUR BUSY OLD WOMEN: 


Figure 3.4: “Our Busy Old Women” (From Puck, 45:1150 March 22, 1899). The centerfold print 
shows a mob of anti-imperialist “Old Women” attacking a memorial erected to the McKinley 
Administration’s accomplishments in the recent war with Spain. 

Source: Library of Congress. Reproduction Number: LC-DIG-ppmsca-28582 (digital file from 
original print). 
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The gendered rhetoric Hoganson describes transcended the immediate issue 
of war with Spain, however. Throughout America, just as in Europe, imperialists 
sought to link their cause with arguments for restoring masculinity in the face of 
its erosion under the pressures of peace and prosperity. Curiously the decades- 
long stability that existed across Western Europe and the United States after 
the violent 1860s had become recast as a time not only of material prosper- 
ity and economic growth, but also as a time in which normative standards of 
manhood were in flux. Anxiety over a perceived demasculinization of Western 
culture expressed itself in a spate of strenuous activity in political affairs. As 
Tom Lutz noted in American Nervousness, 1903: An Anecdotal History, this was 
nothing less than a dynamic call to imperial expansion in the name of preserv- 
ing Western masculinity. “The civilized man was being replaced as a middle- 
class hero by the civilizing man, by the man whose enterprise was expansion . ... 
American expansionist foreign policy is mirrored by the successful man’s attempt 
to increase his bulk through vigorous muscle-building, conspicuous consump- 
tion of casualties, or the making of ‘fat and blood’ as prescribed by Mitchell.”54 
This extended to a tacit support for military adventures abroad, which was seen 
as an essential remedy for the dissipative effects of modernity on the collective 
American masculine-oriented vitality; a biological imperative that was also 
rooted in contexts of race and whiteness.» In the immediate absence of war, the 
whole practice of empire building was increasingly seen as the best pathway for 
white men to arrest the gradual degeneration of their gender. The tasks of con- 
quering distant cultures and bringing them under the civil and economic control 
of Western nations became popularized both as a moral obligation — mission 
civilisatrice to use the French term — and as a way to reassert certain dormant 
tendencies and behaviors through the exercise of conquest and colonization.** 

As the United States flexed its economic muscle abroad, little wonder that a new 
generation of American imperialists considered the possibilities of foreign adven- 
tures. Historian Louis A. Perez summarized this broader impulse in association with 
the specific experience of the invasion and subsequent administration of Cuba: 


Precisely because the pursuit of national interest was imagined as enactment of moral 
purpose, the Americans could plausibly demand the world to acquiesce to the purity of 
their motives. Having persuaded themselves that they acted entirely out of disinterested 
motive and selfless intent, in the service of humanity, as agents of order, progress, and 
liberty, they concluded that other people had no cause to doubt their intentions or oppose 


54 Lutz, American Nervousness, 35. 
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their policies. Power thus exercised with the certainty of beneficent purpose could not 
readily admit the plausibility of opposition. Indeed, to oppose notable intent could only 
suggest ignoble motive. Those who would challenge the authenticity of American altruism, 
those who opposed the goals of American generosity, were necessarily evildoers and mis- 
chief-makers, misinformed or else malcontents given to doing bad things, and by defini- 
tion deemed to be enemies of humanity. So fully were Americans in the thrall of the moral 
propriety of their own motives as to be unable to recognize the havoc their actions often 
wrought on the lives of others.°” 


These perceptions were actually common across the West, but in the United 
States, such rhetoric was especially alluring. Considering how Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s 1890 verdict that the Frontier is Closed was accepted with little question, 
the message of the new imperialists became even more popular. If indeed the 
great American West was tamed, then the great crucible for a virile American 
masculinity was likewise lost. 

The key dilemma facing American imperialists, however, was the realiza- 
tion that by 1890, there was very little territory left for a simple territory grab. 
The closest the United States came before 1898 to the great imperial game was 
the acquisition of Hawaii; and even here, white filibusters were denied their 
first chance to come under American control, in 1893. Formal annexation would 
have to wait until 1900. This dilemma returns the argument back to the issue of 
war with Spain, and how they in turn cast war, alongside empire, as an exercise 
essential for bolstering the nation’s wavering manhood. Proponents of the “stren- 
uous life” like Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, army colonel Leonard 
Wood, and naval captain Alfred Thayer Mahan followed the Lamarckian ideals 
pursued by European imperialists, redefining war as a rite of passage for the 
nation’s youth.** A generation of young American men had grown soft and flaccid 
in the absence of any vital, life-or-death challenge that would test their mettle 
and signal the passing from callow youth to virile manhood. In comparison with 
their parents and grandparents, who in their youth fought in the American Civil 
War, young people of the Gilded Age were aimless dreamers. In the absence of 
any significant moral and physical test, America’s youth were increasingly sus- 
ceptible to the various material and earthly pleasures that would lead inexorably 
to gender degradation. War and empire, vocal adherents argued, combined to 
become the perfect remedy to stave off national decline. Positivist-oriented bio- 
logical determinists adopted an action-oriented schema for human development 
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that placed violence front and center. “The evolution of the race has been noto- 
riously sanguinary,” behaviorist James Rowland Angell wrote, “and we should 
feel no surprise . . . that under the excitement of actual combat the old brute 
should display the cloven hoof.”5° Angell was seconded by Sir Ronald Ross, the 
much-acclaimed discoverer of the malaria insect vector and chair of tropical med- 
icine at the University of Liverpool. War had successfully culled the weak, but it 
also imposed a deeper respect and appreciation for the social cues — discipline, 
sacrifice, obedience — that came out of war. Given time, war may well become 
obsolete, but in the interim, it was an essential tool for human development.® 

By applying a gendered dynamic to the social and cultural backdrop to inter- 
vention in 1898, a new interpretation of the Spanish-American War unfolds. But 
even in the face of such powerful cultural evidence, the case for America’s rise 
to the global stage being a gendered exchange would be weak were it not for the 
direct interplay of gendered associations and conducts taking place in the field. 
And at the same time American soldiers struggled to maintain their manly for- 
bearance and identities, different and yet related contexts over racial identity 
arose, signaling their close relationship in the wake of Western imperial expan- 
sion and control. As noted earlier, the case for war was founded largely in a gen- 
dered context, with the United States taking on the role of masculine defender of 
a moribund Cuban feminine dependency. To a large degree, the Army’s V Corps 
pursued a self-defined “manly course” in its short campaign in Cuba. 

The twin issues of gender and race combined on the island of Cuba from 
the start of the campaign. As V Corps disembarked at Daiquiri and Siboney, the 
Americans were stunned to discover that the Cuban insurrectos were comprised 
largely of black and creole farmers. Many Americans just assumed the Cubans 
were Caucasians, on the basis of the Hearst and Pulitzer press editorial cartoon 
portrayals and the limited contacts with Cuban exiles in New York and Florida. 
The revelation of the racial dynamic in Cuba only further emboldened Ameri- 
can imperialists.“1 A generation earlier, Southern Democrats first promoted the 
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